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A few quite good Platforms for both the Liberal 
nd the Conservative parties have reached us already, 
spite of the shortness of the time, in response to 
iv offer of a Fifty Dollar prize and a chance to save 


he country, as made in last week’s issue. With an 
urly election a virtual certainty, and the European 
tuation needing less attention, we expect to receive 
great many more between now and the closing date 
f August 12 (noon). Nobody has yet sent in a 
‘latform for the C.C.F. 

Anybody can compete—even Mr. King and Dr. 
[union and Col. Drew. Real name and address must 

given, and will be published if the competitor 
ins; if not a pen-name may be used. 


The Glamor Girl 


V JE HAVE only the mildest interest in the latest 
invention of the Winchellite section of the 
‘nited States press, the annual selection of a ‘glamor 
‘irl’ from among the “‘socialite’’ debutantes of New 
ork. The whole thing looks too suspiciously like 
n advertising stunt for the benefit of the Stork 

(lub, which is a club in about the same sense as a 
erman election is an election. But we do find food 
wv thought in the fact that both of the glamor girls 

1939 and 1940 have a very strong Canadian tie-up. 
iss Brenda Frazier, the choice of the choosers 
vhoever they are) for 1939, had a whole outfit of 
inadian grandparents. Miss Mary Steele is a sum- 
er resident of North Hatley, Que. Future 
butantes who want to become glamor girls—though 
hy anybody should want to be a glamor girl passes 
ir comprehension—will probably see to it, or their 
others will see to it for them, that they acquire a 
oper amount of Canadian background before enter- 
x the competition. We do not know what the 

vialities are that lead to success in the glamor girl 
mpetition, but whatever they are, Canada is 
idently good for them. 


‘Fraud and Evasion” 


ETTERS to the press written by private persons, 
4 even though concerned with matters of major 
piblic policy, naturally do not receive any very im- 

essive headlines. Statements made to the press by 

» premier of a province, upon matters of major 
piblie policy, naturally do receive very impressive 
h-adlines. This is a combination of circumstances 

which the public may occasionally be led astray. 

The executors of the Sir Edmund Walker estate 
\ ote a letter to the Globe and Mail, which received 
o ly the moderate prominence usually given to such 
« mmunications. In it they denied, so far as that 
e-tate is concerned, the suggestion repeatedly made 
) Premier Hepburn that all revisions of estate duty 
sttlements carried out by his Department and under 
h.s legislation are due to fraud and evasion by the 
i terested parties. 

Mr. Hepburn a few days later issued to the press 
4 statement, which naturally received large headlines 
1 the front pages. Persons who read that statement 
aid had not read the letter of the executors would 
hordly fail, we think, to gather the impression that 
Me. Hepburn was contradicting something that the 
Walker executors had said. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The only thing that Mr. Hep- 
burn in this very carefully drafted statement did 
implicitly contradict was his own previous and reiter- 
ited suggestion that the sole reason for the re-open- 
inz of past estate duty settlements is the frauds and 
evasions practiced by heirs and executors and con- 

ed at or at least undetected by previous Treasury 
Hicials. He does not make the faintest suggestion of 
fraud or evasion in the previous Walker settlement; 
Whereas his earlier general charge that fraud and 
evision are the reasons which make the re-opening 
ft estates necessary was the very thing which the 
Walker executors set themselves to oppose. 

Mr. Hepburn differs from the executors, and from 
the previous Provincial Treasurer who made the 
earlier settlement, in holding that certain gifts made 
by Sir Edmund to members of his family were not 
modest allowances” and were not entitled to ex- 

iption; and he mentions that in one case they repre- 
nted “an accumulation of approximately $75,000 by 
> time Sir Edmund Walker died.” And he is able 
point to one asset, of interest accrued but not paid 
the date of death, which had been overlooked by 

executors. Since no penalties were exacted by 
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the Department on this or any other of the reviewed 
items, it is pretty safe to conclude that it was satisfied 
that the omission of this item was not due to fraud 
or evasion. 

Since the executors were not complaining of any- 
thing except the suggestion that fraud and evasion 
are the sole reasons for the re-opening of estates, it 
would appear that they and Mr. Hepburn are now in 
perfect agreement. But for the general public the 
question is whether, in cases where there has been 
no fraud or evasion, it is sound policy for the Treasury 
to reopen cases concerning which it professed itself 
satisfied many years ago and for which it gave com- 
plete quittance to the interested parties. In a coun- 
try in which private property is still the recognized 
basis of economic life, it is very desirable that legatees 
should be able, after a’ reasonable time, to obtain 
assured possession of their property even against 
belated claims by the Crown. But today even the 
settlements which Mr. Hepburn is making are not 
final, because he has enacted legislation declaring 
that no settlement made by the Crown is final. If 
Mr. Tim Buck, for example, should become Provincial 
Treasurer in a few years, he might reopen all these 
cases and demand payment of the penalties which Mr. 
Hepburn is now so kindly refraining from demand- 
ing. And Mr. Tim Buck might become Provincial 
Treasurer. 


Good Roads Need Good Signs 


7E WERE motoring during the last week-end in 
the vicinity of the scene of one of the worst of 

the recent motor fatalities of Ontario. Our only sur- 
prise was that anybody familiar with that scene 
should have been ‘surprised that there was an acci- 
dent. The place was the intersection of an old and 
well recognized paved highway with an old gravel 
concession road which has recently been so greatly 
improved as to make it a secondary highway capable 
of being traveled at the full lawful speed and con- 
siderably beyond it; but it has not yet been provided 
with those diagram signs of arrows curved or 
crossed or otherwise behaving themselves peculiarly 
which are placed from two to three hundred feet 
ahead of the feature to which they direct attention. 
There is a “stop” sign at the intersection, but— it is 
at the intersection, and is entirely useless to a 
motorist traveling at high speed. But for this sign 
there is nothing permanent to indicate danger. At 
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E MET a dyed-in-the-wool pacifist the other 
day. He wouldn’t even have this country defend 
itself against meteorites. 
7 

The reason he doubts there is intelligent life on 
Mars, remarks Timus, is because the planet is moving 
closer to the earth than it has been for years. 

. 

But, on the other hand, when you’re in wrong, 

don’t do as the wrong ‘uns do. 
s* 

Our forefathers earned a reputation for heroism 
in their fights against the Indians, but we wonder 
how they would do in the week-end motor traffic. 

a 

We never believed with the novelists that a man 
could turn pale beneath his coat of tan until we ob- 
served a chap just returned from his holidays taking 
a look at his bank book. 

* 

Now that Great Britain has recognized that Japan 
is fighting a war in China, it seems only fair that 
Japan should return the courtesy by acknowledging 
the same fact. 

. 

Another reason-—-the only one he can think of 
why Mars is coming so close to the earth this month is 
suggested by a correspondent. He says the Martians 
want to improve their pick-up on Charlie MeCarthy. 


-people. 
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the moment when we crossed the intersection there 
were plenty of indications, for the paved highway 
was a solid procession of car-lights in both directions; 
but in the middle of the night, with only a single car 
on the paved highway and its beam quite possibly 
obscured by a hedge, a motorist on the gravel high- 
way traveling at high speed would have the greatest 
difficulty in recognizing the intersection in time to 
avoid trouble, even assuming that he saw the “stop”’ 
sign at all. 

This is not an attempt to assess the responsibility 
of motorists in this or any other collision. No doubt 
a motorist who drives over a “stop” sign is respons- 
ible for whatever happens. But the question of en- 
suring safety on the roads cannot end there. It can 
be taken for granted that on a gravel road of the 
best »godern. quality, such as is now common all over 
the pupulous part of ~Ontario, motorists are bound 
to drive over “stop” signs if these are placed only 
at the absolute point of intersection. The public 
has a right to assume that high-grade highways will 
be provided with high-grade indications of the way 
in which they are to be used with safety. 


Col. Drew and Japan 


W* COULD wish that Col. Drew would be a tittle 
more careful about the suggestions that he 
makes for the political guidance of the Canadian 
It is true that he is at present only the leader 
of an Opposition, and Provincial one at that; but he 
is also quite ready, and not altogether unlikely, to 
become the leader of a Government, and possibly of a 
more important one than that which he is at present 
opposing. Therefore his utterances, particularly on 
matters of international policy, should always be 
capable of being taken seriously. 

His latest utterance, on the course which Canada 
should take towards the Japanese within her borders, 
is one which we think it would be most undesirable 
to take seriously. Annoyed, and very justifiably so, 
by the attitude of the Japanese Government toward 
the British concessions in China, Col. Drew last week 
called upon Canada to inform the Japanese Govern- 
ment that “If they declare a definite course of an- 
tagonism to British people, then we shall be obliged 
to order all of the Japanese in Canada to leave our 
country.” This is a very dangerous doctrine. The 
practice of the wholesale expulsion of human beings 
on account of their racial origin is one which is part 
of the political philosophy of the totalitarian states, 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


Question of the Hour: “Who’s going to tell Aunt 
Miranda she’s got to sleep in the canoe until the 
gang go home?” 

a 


An author with whom I 
Is he 


never will go on 
who lazily ends with “and so on” 


And likewise he doesn’t appear any better a 
Writer who 


ceaselessly uses “et cetera” 


Old Manuscript. 
. 

Premier Hepburn says that he won’t campaign 
against Mr. King in the forthcoming Federal election. 
That means luckless Mr. King will have to look for 
support in other quarters 

a 


These are also the dogged days, insofar as the 
resistance of the democracies is concerned 
7 
It won't be any time now until the autumn election 
when the various political parties will stand on their 
platforms and watch the railway problem whizz by 
. 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, 


there won't be any organizations to join. 
. 


because 


Esther says there was such a shortage of men 
at her summer resort that she got 
same chap three times 


engaged to the 


By “ANTONIUS” 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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RUMANIA, RICH IN RAW MATERIALS and with fertile 
plains, is surrounded by desireful neighbors who would like 
to share her wealth. That is why she will continue to be a 
complicating factor in Europe's violent political readjustments. 
On the front page of Section II of this issue we present a 
short article on Rumania, accompanied with photographs, by 
J. Allan Cash, a frequent contributor to these columns who 
has been in Europe for some time. Above are two of Mr. 
Cash's Rumanian photographs: LEFT, a Transylvanian shep- 
herd high up in the Carpathian Mountains and RIGHT, 
windmills in Bessarabia. 

Perhaps indicative of the lustful designs on Rumania is 
this recent paragraph from the authoritative Whaley Eaton 
Foreign Letter: 

*‘When the Germans occupied the town of Koenniggraetz, 
in eastern Bohemia, customary notices were posted in public | 
places ‘‘inviting’’ the people to surrender all arms. These | 


notices, of course, were in the German and Czech languages. 
In one case, however, the text of the notices was in German 


and Rumanian. It was asserted that a parcel of Rumanian 
notices, intended for future use, was opened in error." 





but has not yet been adopted by the democracies. 
The practice of expelling human beings for thei. 
racial origin even when they are citizens of the ex- 
pelling country is one that even the totalitarian states 
have only adopted in relation to the Jews, and it is 
that policy more than anything else that they have 
done which has united the democratic world against 
them in the conviction that their political philosophy 
cannot be reconciled with the demands of eithe: 
religion or civilization. 

A considerable proportion of the 
Canada are Canadian citizens, many of them Can- 
adian citizens by birth, and the idea of expelling 
them from Canada because we do not like the polic) 
of the government of the country from which th 
ancestors came 
plications. 


Japanese 


seems to have very dangerous in 
Col. Drew may possibly explain that } 
does not regard these Canadian Japanese as Japa 
ese; but he did not make any exception in their favo) 
in his speech, and he must know that to the average 
Canadian whose family has 
three generations in the Dominion is just as Japanest 
as one who only landed yesterday from Tokyo. But 
even those Japanese who are not Canadian citizens 


a Japanese been for 


came here, like other foreigners, relying upon 
hospitality of a democratic government. 
certainly in no way 


They are 
responsible for the subsequent 
behavior of the rulers of Japan, and so long as they 
do not violate any Canadian laws we do not see any 
sound moral ground upon which Canada could justify 
their expulsion. We hope that Canada, and ever 
Col. Drew upon more mature consideration, will stick 
to the ancient democratic belief that human beings 
are individuals and not merely infinitesimal fractions 
of a racial unit. 


Concurrent Powers 


N AN ARTICLE on page 3 of this issue Mr. H 
Crowle develops a suggestion for the solution 
our Canadian constitutional difficulties which we 
think has not received the public consideration 
it deserves. It is the solution of Concurrent Powers, 
by which the provinces enjoy the right to legislate i 
certain defined spheres so long as there is no con 


at 


tradictory legislation enacted by the Dominion. The 
method is already employed in the B.N.A. Act for 
the spheres of agriculture and immigration, and 
could undoubtedly be widely extended—as indeed 
has been by the Australian constitution. It 
for the very common situation in 
the Dominion is unprepared to act in a sphere 

which it is recognized as desirable that the Dominior 
should act if it were prepared to, but in which certain 


it 
makes 


provision which 


provinces are prepared to act if and so long as the 
Dominion does not 

The method is specially applicable to those spheres 
of “social” legislation which are at present so much 
in the public mind. It would greatly expedite the 
activity of the Dominion in those spheres, becauss 
of the knowledge that its own inactivity 
to the building up of institutions 


would lead 
and svstems under 
provincial control which it would be difficult or at 
least embarrassing for the Dominion later on to 
destroy or take over. Knowledge that nobody else 
can do anything makes the Dominion apathetic about 
doing anything itself, and so does doubt whether 
it can itself do anything anyhow. Concurrent powers 
would remove both 


causes of apathy ; 
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LADIES UNDER CANVAS. 
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A happy party of Britain's Women’s 
Territorial Service now in camp at Cowshott, near Pirbright 
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Western European syvster 
great physical dangers, and 
with the United States 11 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MADAME TABOUIS BROADCASTS. 


Auxiliary 


TROUBLE IN: TIENTSIN 


t, ready for the 


BY 


ing a new system of civilization occupying the 

Americas, and isolating itself alike from Asia 
from Europe 

eee , the ay peal in this case 1s one 
which 1 

It il 


‘eaches the heart of every lover of peace. 


be wrapped up in an extraordinary package 
with the ambitions of racial groups. It can be asso- 
lated most dishonestly with the international 


liberalism which led Europe to follow the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson into the League of Nations, from which 
United States. 
are told now that the rest of the 
forever a turmoil of warring races, 
nd that our only safety is to extricate ourseives from 
the evils of war. We are to do that 
aging, in alliance with the United States, in 
he creation of a new world stretching from the North 
Horn. We are given a picture of all the 
the Americas gathering at Lima, to create 
new federation of nations, to replace, on a smaller 


Senator Borah then removed the 


In 


world is t 


substance we 


be 


with 


cale, that which failed at Geneva 

It is perhaps not necessary to say more to prove 
the folly of this plan than to remind ourselves that 
the Chief of Police of the City of Lima, at the very 
time that the Conference was held, was a former 
ficer of the Italian Secret Police—planted there as 
pat of an elaborate Nazi-Fuscist drive, whose suc- 

3s Was the real reason for Mr. Hull’s eagerness to 
strengthen the bonds of union between North and 
South America 

That is, in so many words, Lima was not, as ou 
“pinks” will tell us, an attempt to unite the Ameri- 
cas, stimulated by resentment on the part of the 
South American Republics at the failure of Geneva, 
but simply an effort to give the United States a chance 


South America 
It was far from being 


to meet European attempts to pentrate 


economically and politically 


the notable assembly of free democracies, for com 
mon effort, which its advocates allege It was merely 

announcement that the United States—-despite 
Senator Borah and all his tribe—could not remain 
neutral in a world in which other powers, quite for 
yetting the Monroe doctrine, were willing to risk the 


wrath of Washington, and carry their European 
brands of diplomacy and intrigue into South America 
It was one of the most realistic adventures ever made 
by the United States in the field of Weltpol tile. It de 
erved in the interests of humanity, to succeed better 
tnatr lid, and it will be the hope of every real be 
iever in peace that Lima wiil be followed by othe) 


of successful efforts to 
influence of the great Republic in South America 


and Cleane? example s increase 


tne 


the l 
America 


Canada adhering to nited 


co argument fol 
States’ attempt to dominate South was 


never put forward either by South Americans or by 
any important and influential body of opinion in the 
United States. The South American states, as far 


social and intellectual development 
permits them to express anything corresponding to 


as their pec uliat 


what we call public opinion in Canada, are profoundly 


political commentator during a recent broadcast from London. 
enjoys an almost legendary reputation for her political forecasts which have 
been proved correct many times in the past. 


Throngs of Chinese outside the borders of the 

Concession, waiting to be searched and permitted entry by the Japanese. 

possible that Britain will be compelled to withdraw from Tientsin rather than 

risk embroilment with Japan at a time when all her energies must be devoted 
to combating her enemies in Europe. 
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A close-up of the famous French 
Mme. Tabouis 
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solationism Is Annexationism 
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uninterested in the question of whether the Dominion 
chooses to be an American republic or not. In the 
first place, they are not themselves particularly in- 
terested in the status of being either American or 
republican. In only a few of them is anything like 
popular government established at all. In all of them, 
for very obvious reasons, the overwhelming econ- 
omic interest is in trade overseas—not in trade with 
North America. In every one of them cultural 
tendencies are European—not North American. 

The Argentine Republic cannot sell wheat or beef 
to the United States. The tolerant policy of Britain 
does not seem to resent increasing purchase of goods 
by the Argentine Republic from the United States, 
but that does not change the fact that the merchant 
princes of Buenos Aires look to Liverpool and not 
to New York. In greater and lesser degree the same 
thing is true of all South America. Japan, Germany, 
Italy and Britain are the nations which will buy 
South American goods—at least to the very impor- 
tant extent to which these represent goods which 
compete with similar goods which North America 
has to sell. It would be an extraordinary thing to 
find, in South America, an informed student of econ- 
omics who believed that the economic future of that 
Continent lay in trade with North America. 

History would seem to indicate that flags follow 
trade at least as much as trade follows the flag, and 
the economic situation of South America is one which 





SUMMER LIGHT 


(Villanelle) 


| FELT the light of summer eall 

Down meadow slope and feathery way 
And found that merging hills were all 
Where clouds were dimpled, far and tall, 
And paths to crescent woodland stray 

I felt the light of summer call 

And pushed through depths of forest wall 
hat fluttered yellow-rich and gay 

And found that merging hills were all 
Within a colonnaded hall 


Dark groves of pine and hemlock sway; 


I felt the light of summer call 
But massive roots are in the thrall 
Of gathered silt and flow of clay: 
I found that merging hills were all 
At dusk I watch the shadows fall 
Engulf the purple ebb of day 
I felt the light of summer cal] 
And found that merging hills were all 
ALAN CREIGHTON 


rn 


trends increasingly in the direction of closer political 
relations with nations across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Incidentally, are from 
the standpoint of actual transportation costs, to the 
producers and consumers of South America, as North 
America ever could Another thousand miles o2 
so at sea means little in freight 


these nations accessible, 


as 


he 


rates 


AND QUEEN AT THE ABBEY. , 
Majesties chatting with clergymen as they left Westminster Abbey after attend- 
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MYSTERIOUS DR. SCHACHT. The ex-president of the Reichbank in 
Berlin and former German economic dictator, photographed in Ascona, Switzer- t 
land, where he is staying after a holiday in India. What his present status is in i) 
relation to the German Reich is unknown. ‘~ 
r 
el 
re 
el 
In short, the dice are loaded against any success ii 


for any United States effort to create something 1 iy 
the nature of an American economic system covering 
the New World. 
F THE lessons of history are worth anythil 
then South America is as likely a field for int 
national rivalries and provocation to war as any part 
of the world could Any impression that we aM 
escape these, and enter into a pure and serene atmos 
phere of peace, when, as the annexationists we 


be. 


have us, we puil down the British flag and become Ne 
purely American, can only be based on a comp!+te . 
misunderstanding of the economic and _ politi 
geography of the world. ro 
The simple fact is that the United States is as 
unlikely to remain neutral in a major world conflict y 
as Britain would be. An alliance of this country wit! 4 
the United States is as natural and automatic a port It 
of Canadian policy as is our continuing union wit “a 
Great Britain. The hope of Canada is for world AN 
peace. The hope for world peace rests on the abilit) 
of Britain and France to win to their side the great AS 
American nation. It is not a vain hope. The Amer! y 
can nation—egyed on by exactly the type of peopl mt 
who try the same game in Canada—can be induced st 
to believe that they can remain permanently outs: Vv 
the system of modern civilization, and run their ow! 2 
show to suit themselves. It was because he knew as 
better that Mr. Hull assembled the Conference at id 
Lima-—not, as the litte “pinks” would have it, be 
cause he thought he could thus extricate the ‘wo ™” 
Americas from the world and its troubles. t it 
last man to want Canada to abandon the British « a) 


nection, or to suggest that our refuge is an Ame?:ca tt 


segregated from the world, would be Mr. Cordell H . 
el 

Y ieres “pinks,” with their cry for Canadian isola! 
from the troubles of Europe, and with their ox Au 

traordinary theory that we can substitute Lima 
Geneva as a focus of a peaceful society, in whicl ir 
may feel safe from Messrs. Hitler, Mussolini °t it] 
are about as serious, either in their fundam th 
faith, or in their accuracy of thought, as were rest 
English-speaking Montrealers who threw the evs men 
at Lord Elgin. Exactly as their prototypes decid ise 
to tear down the British flag because the Brit's! cant 
Government was being too polite to French-Cata the 
dians, and allowed a pettish ill-temper to lead then 1e 
to talk nonsense and act like fools, the annexationis! ve} 
of our times, annoyed at the failure of Geneva «0 ne 


resentful of Mr. Chamberlain's refusal to plunge th 
world in war over more of a million chant 
in the map of Europe, are yelling that we shoul 
pull down the British flag and ally ourselves \ 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Guatemala—not becaust « 
they believe that this is a good substitute for men 
bership in the Commonwealth of British Nations, #' 
in that far greater commonwealth of all nations whic! 
will ultimately emerge from all the troubles of ou 
day, but because they are, at the moment, annoy 
at Mr. Chamberlain 


one 
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heir place in Canadian history will be with the 
prototypes whose 
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Concurrent P 


E SEEM to have arrived at last at the point 

where something must be done, if it is ever 
going to be done, about adequate legislative powers 
for Parliament. It is hard to conceive of any work- 
able solution of our present problems that will not 
involve the Dominion in new responsibilities for 
which it now lacks the necessary constitutional 
powers. 

But the matter does not rest there by any means. 
Briefs of provinces, municipalities and of public 
service organizations throughout Canada submitted 
to the Royal Commission urged that the Dominion 
be given powers with respect to many subjects such 
is unemployment in all its aspects, labor legislation 
if every kind, social services legislation, the subject 
ff insurance and many other matters of national 
importance. 

On the other hand there is as everyone knows a 
very important section of Canadian opinion which is 
spposed to any additions to federal powers. As long 
therefore as the views of those who favor and of 
hose who disapprove of additional powers for Par- 
iament cannot be reconciled, progress will be at a 
standstill, and moreover any workable solution of 
yroblems will suffer frustration. But it is believed 
hat there exists a happy middie way taat will bridge 
he gap between these opposed viewpoints. It is a 
econciliation of centralizers and decentralizers tha 
vill, while returning to Parliament its lost field of 
owers, preserve to the provinces all such use of 
hat field as they could reasonably ask. 


Dominion’s Lost Powers 


The lost field of Dominion powers which was 
aken from Parliament and given to the provinces 
is a result of constitutional decisions, covers all 
ubjects of national importance that lie outside of 
the twenty-nine subjects specifically given to Par- 
iament in Section 91 of the B.N.A. Act. It was the 
oss of these powers which in the main led to the 
veakdown of the financial plan of Confederation, 
vecause Parliament was thereby deprived of the 
apacity to deal with the great social problems that 
ave arisen in recent years. These powers may now 
e used by Parliament only in times of war or other 
ke calamity, but the original intention was that 
hey were to be available to the Dominion at all 
times, and this was the view of the Privy Council up 
intil 1896. 

The opposition in Canada to any increase in 
federal powers already referred to, has been of late 
ery clearly demonstrated in the failure of the Do- 
minion Government to obtain a general consent of 
the provinces to just one single addition to Dominion 
owers, namely, that covering unemployment insur- 
ince. But may it not be possible that there exists 
ome very excellent reason for much of this opposi- 
tion and that it is not merely the narrow brand of 
xtreme provincialism that it may appear to be? 

Now a verv good and va id reason is clearly to 
found in the exclusive character of the powers 
viven to the Dominion and to the provinces under 
the B.N.A. Act. Exclusive legislative powers of gov- 
rnments may be likened to fields surrounded by 
fences with “no trespassing” signs. A surrender to 
the Dominion by the provinces of any provincial 
wer would mean that any such power so sur- 
endered would henceforth be enclosed within Do- 
‘inion fenced-in powers and so lost wholly to the 
rovinces. 


Non-Exclusive Powers 


A good example for our purpose would be that 
f health insurance and state medicine, which might 

made the subject of either a provincial or Do- 
inion scheme, or a joint scheme of both ygovern- 
ents. 

Now while provincial or Dominion health insur- 
nee projects might be equally successful, it is ap- 
irent that until a national scheme is put into effect 
y Parliament the provinces should retain power to 

»rovide their own health insurance schemes if they 
, desire. But if this subject were surrendered to 

the Dominion and became an exclusive Dominion 

power, the provinces would lose all capacity to deal 
ith it and would have to await a national system of 
ealth insurance so provided by the Dominion or 
ive none at all. 

These illustrations show how important it is that 

the provinces retain the right to make use of the 
wers that have come to them from the Dominion 
s a result of Privy Council decisions. This great 
st field of Parliament, known as the “residue of 
wers” may be said to now belong as of right both 
ty» the Dominion and to the provinces. Probably this 
was the intention of the Fathers of Confederation, 
id such a meaning could be read out of section 91 
f the B.N.A. Act. Be this as it may, -these lost 
wers of Parliament should now be made available 
both to the Dominion and to the provinces, and this 
may quite easily be accomplished by an amendment 
of the B.N.A. Act, changing this whole field into a 
field, not of exclusive Dominion powers, but into a 
field of what are known as concurrent powers. 


Australia’s Example 


Under a system of concurrent powers the fences 
surrounding whatever law-making fields are to fall 
within the concurrent system are pulled down, to- 
vether with the “no trespassing” signs, and in the 
result both the provincial and the Dominion Govern- 
ments are allowed into the new concurrent field to 
use the whole field as they see fit. But because there 
cannot be two different and contradictory laws on 
the same subject at the same time within a nation, 
one of such laws must necessarily be supreme and 
override the other. Therefore, under a system of 
concurrent powers in Canada the laws of the Do- 
minion Government would have to be supreme 
wherever they were in conflict with any provincial 
laws on any subject. But excepting as regards such 
instances the provinces would have the rest of the 
coneurrent field to themselves until the Dominion 
passed further laws 

Under the Australian constitution there are no 
less than twenty-three subjects, out of a total of 
thirty-seven viven to the Federal Government, that 
are available both to the Commonwealth Government 
and to the Australian States for their concurrent use, 
Federal laws being supreme where they conflict 
with State laws. In Canada, there are just two such 
subjects, namely those of “Agriculture” and “Immi- 
gration into a Province,” which, by Section 95 of 





BY H. E. CROWLE 


the B.N.A. Act, may be used by the Dominion and 
by the provinces in a similar manner. 

Now if one were looking for something by which 
to “boost” concurrent powers, one could hardly find 
anything much better than that which is supplied 
by Dominion and provincial policies, apparently 
since Confederation, as regards agriculture. Both 
governments have had joint concurrent control of 
this subject for seventy years, and here is where we 
find really genuine and effective co-operation and 
team work in the furtherance of the best interests 
of agriculture throughout Canada. The submissions 
before the Royal Commission both of the Dominion 
and of the provinces amply bear this out. The Do- 
minion has taken over those activities which it could 
best attend to, such as research, experimentation, 
inspection and grading of products for export, stock 
pedigrees and the like, and the rest of the field has 
been left to the provinces, who have covered a wide 
range of activities with respect to such matters as 
agricultural education, agricultural societies and 
have passed laws on many agricultural subjects, 
such as domestic animals, brands, fences, weeds, 
pests and so forth. 

There has been no overlapping of any account 
and there has been no encroachment by the Domin- 
ion on the proper activities of the provinces in re- 
spect to agriculture, although the Dominion, had it 
wished so to do, could have used its supreme powers 
to override provincial acts and schemes. But there 
has been no such thing at all, and the same has 
anparent!y been largely the experience in Australia 
where there are twenty-three subjects under concur- 
rent powers. The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia appears to have left to the Australian 
States a large part of the legislating in these twenty- 
three subjects, and has only provided national legis- 
Jation in such subjects when such action was clearly 
called for. 


The Health Field 


The subject of health insurance and state medi- 
cine in this country will again serve as a useful ex- 
ample of the advantages of concurrent powers. In 
the earlier reference to this subject it was shown 
that it was very necessary that the provinces should 
retain full power to provide such health insurance 
schemes as they might desire, until a Dominion 
scheme would become possible and generally desir- 
able. The principle of concurrent powers would 
carry out this requirement very nicely. Both gov- 
ernments, Dominion and provincial, would possess 
identical powers with which to create such a 
scheme, but the provinces could provide their own 
health insurance schemes, until the time becomes 
ripe for a national scheme. But whenever it is 
found desirable to set up a national health insurance 
plan, the Dominion would possess the necessary 
powers to provide one, or the Dominion and the 


oe United States Congress having refused to 
meet President Roosevelt’s wishes in the matter 
of repeal of the existing Neutrality Act (which 
makes it extremely difficult for Great Britain to 
obtain from the United States any substantial supply 
of munitions at any time when she is actually at 
war), it follows that, unless and until the President 
can get something approaching the legislation which 
he desires, the chief usefulness of the United States 
as a source of war supplies for the British Empire 
will be through the exportation to Canada of the 
raw materials for such articles, so far as those raw 
materials are not themselves embargoed, and thei! 
manufacture here into the finished products. (If, 
of course, Canada is going to be as concerned about 
the maintenance of her own neutrality in a British 
war as the United States, that process would be- 
come impossible, for we should doubtless resort to 
embargo methods just as vigorous as those of the 
Americans; but that is a contingency which need 
hardly be discussed.) 

Unfortunately the usefulness of American raw 
materials as subjects for further processing into 
munitions and armament in Canada depends entirely 
upon the ability of Canada to process them. And 
that ability depends in turn upon the extent of the 
industrial organization in Canada capable of being 
promptly turned over to the production of muni- 
tions. The accent is on the “promptly.” The crucial 
period of any war which might develop in the near 
future would by general admission be in the first 
three months. And-—again unfortunately -the ex- 
tent of that promptly available industrial organiza- 
tion is lamentably small. 


The Aircraft Industry 


The building of aircraft was, for many months 
around and after the Munich episode, the crucial 
point in the war preparedness of Great Britain and 
of the entire British Commonwealth of Nations 
Canada, with its own civilian needs to attend to, and 
with the entire raw material and semi-finished sup- 
plies of the United States to draw upon, is in an 
exceptionally good position to engage in the building 
of aircraft. Has the Canadian Government done 
anything to encourage the building of aircraft in 
Canada? 

The chief Canadian periodical devoted to the air- 
craft industries in Canada is Canadian Aviation 
It is in its twelfth volume, and is recognized as an 
authoritative voice on all matters relating to air- 
craft manufacture and operation in the Dominion 
In its July issue it has an editorial entitled “Manu 
facture: The Situation As It Is," which begins with 
the startling statement that “While Great Britain 
turns out over 800 warplanes a month we have not 
even ordered a single Canadian built aeroplane in 
over eighteen months.” 

(This editorial was no doubt written before the 
occurrence of an event which is chronicled in the 
news columns of the same issue, to the effect that 
the Government has placed an order for, 27 train- 
ing craft with a concern at Fort Erie. A total of 27 
craft in eighteen months is just one and a half per 
month.) 

“Were it not for the $10,000,000 try-out order 


owers May Be Solution 


provinces could under concurrent powers provide a 
joint scheme. 

The establishment of the principle of concurrent 
powers over the lost Dominion field would also make 
valid beyond question all Dominion grants for pur- 
poses where the services benefitted by such grants 
are under the exclusive control of the provinces. 
Examples of such grants are grants for direct relief 
to the provinces and grants for Old Age Pensions. 
A recent Privy Council decision has thrown grave 
doubt on the validity of all such grants. But under 
concurrent powers both governments would possess 
powers over the service benefitted and the Dominion 
could, therefore, make valid grants while leaving the 
service under the control of the provinces. 


A Joint Commission 


Now turning aside from the immediate present 
and looking to the future, is not one of the chief of 
Canadian necessities a new and happier order of 
Dominion-Provincial relationships, whereby these 
Governments might be enabled to co-operate to- 
gether for the solution of Canadian probiems? In 
the past such co-operation has been fruitless, due to 
the want of or uncertainty as to Dominion powers. 
To achieve such new order of relationships there 
would have to be created some kind of permanent 
joint Dominion-Provincial commission. The submis- 
sion of the New Brunswick Government before the 
Royal Commission proposed such a body which would 
be composed of the occupants of certain new Federal 
and Provincial ministries to be created, being a 
Federal Secretary of State for the Provinces and 
provincial ministers of Federal Affairs, whose func- 
tions would be the ironing out of Dominion-Provincial 
differences, and possibly to take on the functions of a 
Grants Commission. 

If some such permanent body were created and 
the field of concurrent powers were established as 
proposed, the machinery and means would have been 
provided for a new order of Dominion-Provincial 
relationships and co-operation. A meeting place for 
discussion at regular intervals by Dominion and 
provincial representatives would have been provided 
and the problems to be considered would not neces- 
sarily have to be limited to strictly Dominion- 
Provincial questions, such as the grants and subsidies, 
but could be extended to the consideration of great 
national problems. 


Then lastly, how long would we have to wait for 
concurrent powers to be brought into effect by 
amendment of the B.N.A. Act? Is it necessary to 
wait until the provinces can decide upon how our 
constitution shall be amended within Canada, which 
may take a year or longer, when we now have the 
present direct route by means of an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament? An all-round agreement that 
such concurrent powers should become part of our 
Constitution would bring about such an amendment 
through the present constitutional channels, almost 
as a matter of course. 
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Clipping the Wings of Empire 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


handed to us last year by the (British) Air Ministry 
our manufacturers,” continues the editorial, “would 
have been just about obliterated by now. .. We 
make no material contribution to building the very 
wings that are protecting us from the aggressor. We 
even borrow some of them to bolster up our obsolete 
line.” 


Further, we have done nothing to aid our com- 
mercial aeroplane operators, and thus have “] 
their capacity to purchase Canadian made aero- 
planes that are needed in large numbers throughout 
the north country. Not a single dollar has yet been 
returned on the invested capital that has made what 
little industry we have possible. Original invest- 
ments have dwindled to next to nothing, and further 
employment of new capital under present conditions 
is out of the question. And just to make sure that 
the lid is on firmly, the authorities clamp down on 
this struggling industry with the iniquitous five 
per cent clause in the much discussed Bill 38” 
limiting profits on the capital invested in the notori- 
ously risky business of aircraft manufacture for war 
purposes to that preposterously inadequate sinount. 





Can't be Improvised 


In a country which needs plenty of aeroplanes for 
its own economic life, which ought to be able to 
provide vast quantities of them when needed for 
the defence of the Empire, which has hundreds of 
young workers trained for aircraft factory jobs and 
unable to get employment, which has thousands of 
applicants waiting in line to get into the Air Force 
in spite of the fact that that Force has not the 
machines to train the men already in it—in a country 
like that, we have gone through eighteen months of 
the most crucial international situation since the 
Great War without ordering a single acvoplane, 
and in the nineteenth month we have ordered twenty- 
seven training machines! 

At present the British Empire is not at war, and 
Great Britain, under the pressure of extreme nec- 
essity, being unable to rely upon any substantial 
supplies either from Canada or from the United 
States, has made itself self-sustaining up to the rate 
it which it feels obliged to expand its military equip- 
ment in time of peace. At present, also, the de- 
mand for planes for civil aviation in Canada _ is 
strictly limited (far below what it ought to be to 
give proper service in the mining districts) by the 
failure of the Government to provide either ade- 
quately remunerative postal contracts or effective 
regulation of rates and services But in the event 
of a sudden emergent demand for aviation equip- 
ment for either military or civilian purposes, the 
Canadian industry would be utterly unable to pro- 
vide promptly the personnel or the machinery to do 
the job that would be expected of it. Aircraft manu- 
facture is one of the most important, and one of the 
most skilled, industries of our modern age. It is an 
industry in which a country like Canada has excep- 
tional opportunities, for it is not specially suscept- 
ible to mass-production methods, and can therefore 
be carried on for a relatively small market without 
It is an industry which cannot be 
It is an industry which should be built 
up steadily with a view to the long-term future 


loss of efficiency 
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AT QUEEN'S PARK 





“Boss Rooney Done It’ 
BY POLITICUS 


“WE DONE it easy.” So spoke one 

of the members of the Ward 
Three Liberal Association as he 
pushed his way out of the hall where 
“Boss” Rooney had just taken the 
Liberal nomination for the federal 
riding of St. Paul’s. 

But it wasn’t “done easy.” It took 
three years of hard work, careful 
manipulation and innumerable saw- 
offs before James Hendrick Rooney, 
Toronto Liberal ward boss, attained 
one of his life’s ambitions. 

There is very little about ward 
politics and its machinery that “Boss” 
doesn’t know. One of the most im- 
portant functions of a ward boss is 
to know how and where to grease 
the machine. “Boss” Rooney, with a 
lifetime in politics, (“It’s my life 








breath”) knows At the front of the platform were 
In a ward where there has been five baskets of flowers Two tall 
bickering and bitterness since the  paskets at the ends and the small 
Liberal party was first swept Into ones the middle. Beneath one of 
power in 1934, and the patronage be- the baskets was a large sign, “Floral 
came something worth fighting for Arrangements, Courtesy of ” 
there was not a discordant sound. It No n th Ss was for 
as a Rooney Not a word was tte1 As ib th there is 
ird of Sa Hayden, the defeated 1 th large green 
Liberal candida for St. Paul’s in th s} sa small gt ynes, inter- 
last federa ection The f and vit n-coated top-hatted 
there wv son Hayden men sat gentlemen and charming colleens 
glumly t he ha ind Not a word was heard of Premier 
A itch: t SS10 ght Hepburn. Unit good old unity, and 
irtes ! drawing nity f for the machine were 
S ( yf ti t ea th it S 
s “Gen Ji I st J in 
The Friend I Ons 
jus joesn’t 1 S i it 
OSS nt ' president 
ition and 
All But Eskimos yp of the 
n place 
I i g S S g ‘Please 
S t is “ I stand and sing our national anthem, 
S l \ 5 id 
1 Ss res W SS \I St his repa d ad- 
i We 1 1 s S ss. In excitement his perora- 
ns S \ innotic I is “This 
F S R ~ gills S ting for the 
S M s tur Tk Toronto.” 
g ins, Neg Vels } ns. There 
idians, P s S t ll Rooney’s 
S s rward the band broke 
When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
1 stan 1 vhistled 
> I q 
SS 1 VO vas raised against 
S indidature of Mr. Rooney The 
ymination speeches were 
as S S t id I choice of the 
t S SSeS i ul nr in 1ent I 
> i 
s Mr. Rooney's friends 
i ire some f their t st monials 
y s s a man of the men 
{ is tics s he was 
s S sea | I 1 din and h 
g inything he can for 
i Che niy woman nominee said: 
ters i J. H. Rooney is a friend of the 
2 I nasses t 
The next nominee Jim Rooney 
esents as a gentleman ail that the 
. i er of the 
Joy and Staging St f mons He is a man of 
I sia : nd will 
n I I sa I I thank you.” 
> Ward rKer I withdraw for my 
I iS S 1 cooney never 
( I S ited s He never 
4 tag is f t \\ new he was t 
i \ ! I ild ral the Libera 
ips ght St. Paul’s behind him 
i Ss Still anott ird 1! Ther 
ind sef i no gs t g { i Jim H 
> A n id Ss nd t ~ r n nan the comm yt 
ul tt g-song pec He is against t sted 
Members f the executives rests. H e 4 I 
Wards Tw r ind Four all w int i i it t 
irm bands. The arm bands, a bri ghe S t 
lea of one of the Ward Three ex- Sti anot O g { 





ecutive members, were a work of 
art: silver satin with a large green 
shamrock Just in case any of the 
members wanted messages sent, there 
were pages for each band weare! 
They too wore the shamrock 

The chairman's table had two 
large Union Jacks, a_ basket of 
flowers, Tom Steele, vice-president of 
the Toronto Central Liberal Associa- 
tion, and Dalton Wells, Central sec- 
retary. 

As a backdrop there was an old 
picture of Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King in a gilt frame. You remember 
the picture of Mr. King with his tall 
starched collar and the vest with the 
white trimming? That was the one 
It was decked with a huge Canadian 
Ensign. 
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A POTENT POLITICAL FORCE. Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, leader of 
the C.C.F, Party, photographed in the House of Commons, Ottawa 
—Pbhotograph by Karsh, Ottawa. 
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“BOSS” ROONEY 


smiling Jim Rooney will have the 
victory of to-morrow, the _ people’s 
victory in the House of Commons 
That is where we want Jim Rooney.” 


Too Many Orators 


“Boss” did not disappoint his fol- 
lowers. He made a speech. This is 
What he said: “I would at this mo- 
ment be very amiss if my heart did 
not go out to you all.” (Boom of the 
bass drum. Cheers of the crowd.) 

“I don't pretend to be any politician. 
But I know the wants of the people 
because I am amongst the people.” 
(Boom of the bass drum. Cheers of 
the crowd.) 

“I am no orator. But a member 
at Ottawa once said to me: ‘Jim, 
why don’t you run? You know the 
people. You can do something for 
them And we have too inany ora- 
tors at Ottawa.’ 

“It is my idea that the first par- 
liament of Canada was made up of 
merchants, farmers and business men 
and if you elect such men they will 
do something to clean up this de- 

ression 

“I remember once I was on a boat 
and the sun was coming up out of 
the water. I saw two specks in the 
distance. I asked the captain what 
they were. He said they were Cape 
Henry and Cape Charles. And I re- 
membered the hard work there was 
in placing the flag on those two spots. 

“So I knew what hard work meant. 
And that captain told me that it was 
not leaving a mountain of money 
that counts. It was having a sincere 
wish to do something for the other 
fellow.” (Boom of the bass drum 
Cheers of the crowd.) 

“IT believe in the Liberal principles 
They shall ever be my guide. I shall 
advocate an annual living wage. I ad- 
vocate national unemployment insur- 
ance. I advocate that all people may 
join the union of their choice. I stand 
for adequate defence for our nation. 
I reserve to myself the right to advo- 

ate these principles. 

“From my heart I thank you. From 
my heart I shall always try to deserve 
what you have done for me.” (Louder 
booms of the bass drum Wail of 


the saxophone and still greater cheers 
of the crowd Then “For He’s A 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Arthur W. Roebuck, who knows 
how to. take nventions, followed 
Mr. Rooney with this tribute: “You 

in always ige the political party 

, ne in lates you choose, Jim 
Rooney and I will stand for the rights 


When Jim Rooney goes down to 
Ottawa I will have at my side the 
man who will demand the rights of 
the working people.” 

Mr. Roebuck wore white flannel 
rousers, blue flannel coat, and had 
his usual ribboned pince-nez 


The Rooney Clubs 


Jim Rooney was born in Cobourg 
His father and mother 
vere born in Canada. His grand- 
ather came from Ireland, he’s sure, 
it Mr. Rooney doesn’t know the lo- 
ition of the ancestral home. He 
e audits books and loves politics. He 
has just written a supplemental ex- 
amination which, if he passes will 
make him a Certified Public Account- 
ant 


17 years ago 


Mr Rooney came to Toronto in 
1918. But he learned politics in his 
radie in the county of Northumber- 
land which is “a real good Liberal 
stronghold.” 

He is past president of the Ward 
Three Liberal Association He is a 
former secretary of the Liberal Cen- 
tral, which post he gave up six weeks 
ago to work on the nomination He 
had all sorts of opposition from Cen- 
tral and Ottawa But they are all 
with him now 

He is the founder of the Rooney 
Clubs. “We have them all over St 
Paul's. You see our men in each dis- 
trict organize them and we carry 
on entertainments, dances, socials. We 
have ten going now and have more 
coming. We take everybody in irre- 
spective : 

‘I like mixin’ up with the boys. It’s 
my life.” 

“IT do things for the boys. Get them 
x-rays or a funeral if they can't pay, 
or a basket of food.” 

“T used to have plenty of money 
But I didn’t have no fun But now 
I am a real citizen and get a big kick 
out of doing things for people. And 
don't forget the Rooney Clubs are 
not political.” 

Note to Mr. Hepburn: Ian Strachan, 
chief Liberal Whip in the Ontario 
House, was on the platform 
: Glass, St Andrew's Toronto 
member. Mr. Strachan had no choice 


So was 


Boss” was his campaign manager 
in the last election in Ontario. 


me h.Sace 
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My Associates 


and | have made 


nother Record 


‘Last month we assisted 3,482 Canadians 
to provide financial security for themselves 
and their dependents to an amount of 


$6,778,000 (exclusive of Industrial and 


Group Insurance). 


‘We experience a real thrill in helping 
people fulfill this basic human desire for 
financial security. Our clients are always 
grateful for help in solving in advance 
the financial problems caused by death, 


disability or old age. 
*tNo wonder we like selling life insurance. 
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Mr. Investor... 





Mr. Business Man... 





Don’t Miss Saturday Night’s Weekly 


Business and Market Forecast 


by “Haruspex” 


Thousands of readers have found it 


A Valuable Guide to the Future Course 


of Business and the Stock Market 


This is the most succinct, concise and clear interpretation of the time- 


tested Dow Theory available anywhere 


. . Published weekly in 


Saturday Night in conjunction with our famed Gold & Dross in- 


vestors’ personal service. 


Read This: 


On January 28, 1939, Haruspex, in his Business 
and Market Forecast, had this to say: “THI 
LONG TERM (OR YEAR TO YEAR) TREND 
OF THE MARKET 
occasion to warn readers 

“THE SECONDARY OR SHORT TERM 

(MONTH TO MONTH) TREND OF THI BUT ALL 
MARKET IS DOWNWARD BECAUSE OF 
PENETRATION OF LATI 
AND EARLY DECEMBER THAT THI 


ITS RECENT 
NOVEMBER 
LOW POINTS.” 
About two months later an important American the same period important 
financial weekly publication and other forecasters 
then announced that the long term trend of the in complete disagreement 
market had turned down and that we were headed 


IT CALLS THE TURN FIRST! 


strong upward stride at some point during the 
second quarter “The market's low point will 
have been registered in the early part of the year 
with materially higher levels and prospects toward 
the end of the year.” The New York Stock Market 
hit its low on April 8. 


THROUGH THIS PERIOD THE 
Bl SINESS AND MARKET FORECAST COL- 
UMN OF SATURDAY NIGHT MAINTAINED 
LONG TERM TREND HAD NOT 
CHANGED BUT WAS STILL UPWARD. During 


IS UPWARD” but he took 


i statistical services, 
financial commentators and other forecasters were 


about the future of 
business and the market. 


for a bear market. 

Haruspex, however, on February 25, said this: 
‘From a domestic standpoint the prospects are for 
a rising curve of production over the second, third 
and fourth quarters of the year On March 25, 
while the market was still dropping, he said: 
“There are increasing evidences that barring an 
important European war business will get into a 


Just as the market flared recently into activity and changed practically 


In last week’s issue Haruspex announced again 


all trends of the market and business were up- 
ward. When will this rising trend terminate? At 
what point specifically, measured by the New York 


Stock Market average ill 
What oa ae 


long ? 


this move go to? 
are the prospects for business and for how 
If war or war crises develop what may be 
expected in the market and business? 


over-night, so may we expect other developments from time to time. 
No reader of SATURDAY NIGHT can afford to miss a single issue. 


BIG THINGS ARE AHEAD 
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Jugged: 


AN ENTIRE INDIAN FAMILY at Niagara 
Falls, Ont. An Indian youth, in 
Niagara Falls to take part in the 
border crossing celebration dropped 
into the jail to enquire about his step- 
father. He was taken into the cells to 
look over the Indians who had been 
arrested on charges of intoxication. 
At the first cell he was asked “Is that 
your father?” Said the young man: 
“No, that’s my brother.” At another 
cell he was shown a squaw who had 
been taken into custody. “That,” 
said the visitor, “is my mother.” 
The youth didn’t know the Indian 
occupant of the third cell, but in 
the fourth he found his father. Said 
he: “It looks as if the whole family 
is locked up here.” After the quartet 
had sobered up they were allowed to 
depart with a solemn warning to 
stay away from liquor in the future. 


Holidaying: 


PRINCE PIERRE ERIC DE BROGLIE, 
nephew of the famous French scientist 
of the same name and a supporter of 

= the claim of the Count of Paris to the 
throne of France, in Montreal. Al- 
though the Prince takes no active 
part in politics now, he was at one 
time an active member of the Ac- 
tion Frangaise, the French Royalist 
party which was recently dissolved 
by the French government. Said he 
of the Duc de Paris: “The Duc de 
Paris has by no means an exaggerated 
view of his own importance. He is a 
very broad-minded and moderate man 
and has told us that he will not tol- 
erate any excesses by supporters of 
his claims.” Despite war scares, the 
average Frenchman about his 
business without undue worry about 
the future, said the Prince. 


goes 


Favored: 
Mary STEELE, 17, to assume the 
nantle relinquished by Brenda Duft 


Frazier, the top-ranking glamor girl 
if New York's so- 
ial whirl last year. 
Vacationing with 
er family at Lake 
\Iassawippi, North 
latley, Que., Mary 
until her de- 
arture for Canada 
ite last week, 
laying in a stock 
ompany at New- 
ort, R.I. Every 
immer since her 
ith birthday Mary 
is spent her holi- 
' ivs in Quebec, 
iys she prefers the quiet of a Cana- 
an summer to the hectic whirl 
fanhattan’s night clubs. A_ blonde, 
feet 7 inches tall with a wide, pretty 
large dark and a lovely 
gure, Mary was picked by New York 
jlumnists because of her beauty and 
listinction in wearing clothes. She 
“tall, and de- 
as a mint julep. She 


Vas, 





of 


ace, eyes 


as described cool, 


looking 


as 
ious 
ll be society’s siren of the coming 
b season.” She has ambitions to be 


n actress. 


Perplexed: 


AGRICUL- 
A 


THE ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIALS 
RE AND 
ort time ago the district around Sud- 
iry, Ont., was overrun with caterpil- 
rs. To rid the country of the scourge, 
ficials imported flies to kill the 
terpillars. The flies did a complete- 
successful job. They laid their eggs 
the caterpillars’ heads and when 
’ eggs hatched, the flies fed on the 
rms, killing billions. Now officials 
e being harried and hounded by the 
mands of local residents that they 
o something” about the millions of 
flies zooming around. In vain 
explained that the flies 


OF 
FORESTRY 


ige 

ey have 
harmless and will not attack hu- 

Home owners still insist that 

officials aren’t half trying, describe 

» pests as “much bigger than house 

fles” and with a buzz “like airplane 
gines.” 


ins. 


t 


Towed: 


of Fox Point, 
miles out 
Dr. 


Dr. FREEMAN COOLEN 
near Halifax, N several 






sea by an 800-pound albacore. 
jen with John and Lee Coolen 
‘ore out fishing in a motor boat one 
ht last week. They harpooned the 
acore and the doctor jumped into 
dory to which the line and keg 
were attached to land the 


The adventure as related by 
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ch. 
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P at ; 7 i 5 / 
serving with the Royal Air Force. From five different provinces, they are, left 
to right, Pilot Officers May (British Columbia), Lawrence (Nova Scotia), 
Francis (Alberta), Davidson (British Columbia), Dundas and Anderson (Sas- 
4 katchewan) and Richardson (Ontario). 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK: “Argus” 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail makes 
suitable comment as Germany and Italy 
conclude a “trade” agreement whereby 
the former utilizes the Italian port of 
Trieste on the Adriatic. 


the Doctor’s brothers: “Then the alba- 
core started off. It was going so 
fast we were unable to keep up with 
the dory it was pulling. The last we 
saw of the doctor’s whereabouts was 
the light from the match he had lit. 
Then the fog cut everything off from 
us. We cruised around for several 
hours trying to find him. Then we 


gave up. We thought we would be 
lost too.” In the meantime the alba- 
core had carried the doctor and the 


dory for miles through the fog had 
come to a halt only when it had 
become entangled in fishermen’s nets, 


dory and all. And there the fisher- 
men found him, hours later. Said the 
Doctor, half-frozen from the water 


which had poured over the bows as 
the fish towed him through the 
waves: “Thanks, boys—it was a devil 
ot an experience.” Remarked one of 
rescuers: “I guess it was quite a bat- 
tle, but he didn’t mind too much 
he got his albacore.” 


Larruped: 


AN EMPLOYER in Orillia, Ont., by a 
man whom he discharged. When the 
employee saw that he was going to 
be fired, he didn’t beat his boss to 
the gun by saying “You can’t fire 
me—I quit!” He insisted that he 
couldn’t be fired. To support him in 
his contention, he dragged in _ his 
brother. When the oral argument 
showed no indication of changing the 
employer's mind, the two brothers 
set out to make a lasting impression on 
him. They succeeded. When they had 
finished, the boss had three stitches 
in his chin and had applied for police 
protection. No charges have been laid 
yet, but the employee still denies that 
he is unemployed. 


Blessed: 


IRVING, 15, of NS., 


luck of the 
week Betty 


3ETTY 
with the 
last 


Truro, 
Irish. One day 
narrowly escaped 
drowning when she was dragged from 
the water by friends in the nick of 
time. Later in the same afternoon 
while she was watching a ball game, a 
foul whizzed by her head, missing it 
by a hair’s breadth. Next day Betty was 
riding in a truck with her cousin. At 
a level crossing near Truro the truck 
was struck by the Montreal-bound 
C.N.R. Ocean Limited which rained 
truck parts all over the surrounding 
countryside. Betty, who had been rid- 
ing in the cab, was hurled through 
the air as though shot from a cata- 
pult. Sixty feet from the crossing she 
picked herself up, took an inventory 
of the damage done. She had slightly 
scraped one leg. Her cousin, 
escaped with minor injuries. 


too, 


Nearly Landed: 


Two 
pound 
Ont., 
trolling 
lady got a 
and scramblings 
fish 


MEN AND 
muskie 
last week. 
near Coles 
strike 


A WOMAN 
near 

The 
Point 
and 

began 
to the side of the 


by a 2l- 
Campbellford, 

three were 
when the 
amid screams 

to reel the 
boat. Think- 
ing the big fish would get away, all 
three were leaning over the side in 
an effort to assist in landing it when 
the boat overturned. Because the lady 
couldn't swim, one of the men went 
gallantly to her rescue and the fish 
promptly wound the line around the 
struggling fisherman’s legs, put his 
head down, and started for the other 





STATIONED at Abu Sueir on the Suez Canal, Egypt, are these seven Canadians 


HE WEEK IN CANADA 


end of the lake. The would-be hero 
might still be walking out on bottom 
if a passing motorboat hadn’t rushed 
to his assistance. All three fishermen 
were pulled into the rescue boat 
along with the muskie which was 
still on the line. 


Arraigned: 


JOHN ROBERTSON, elderly farmer of 
Guelph, Ont., in police court on an 
assault charge. It all started, said 
John, when his wife of 27 years re- 
fused to give him eggs for breakfast 
“and kept nagging day and night.” 
John decided that if he couldn’t have 


eggs, he wouldn’t feed the hens. So 
he wouldn’t let his wife have any 
milk for them. Said Robertson: “I 


can’t stand it any longer. She keeps 
nagging me day and night and she 
won’t do anything unless I pay her.” 
Mrs. Robertson claimed that in the 
evening argument, her husband had 
hurled her to the floor. Said she, with 
a Poor-Little-Country-Girl-In-The- 
Big-City look: “I had to reach for a 
milk stool to defend myself.” Robert- 
son was bound over in $300 bond to 
keep the peace. 


Denied: 
By Mrs. William Ambler that her 
200-acre summer estate on Lake Di- 


vine, near Port Sydney, Ont., had been 
offered to FATHER DIVINE, negro cult- 
ist. Early last week reports were cir- 
culated that the Ambler estate had 
been offered to the negro “God” asa 
Canadian “Heaven.” But Mrs. Ambler 
emphatically de- 
nied any.such in- 
tentions, claiming 
that the whole 
story was a crude 


joke perpetrated 
by a week-end 
guest. Said she: 


“We have no more 
intention of parting 
with the lodge and 
grounds than part- 
ing with our arms.” 
The story was 
given prominence 
in Canadian papers 
because of the of- 
fer that Mrs. An- 
gela C. Kaufman 





tes: 
had made Divine: because city author- 


of Newport, 


ities refused to grant her a license 
to sell liquor in her Newport home, 
in America’s most exclusive resort, the 
irate lady offered it as a “heaven.” 
Divine’s written reply: “Thank you 
for your kind invitation which is re- 
ceiving consideration, wheresoever, l 
am convinced from the within that 
my personal activities will be more 
constructive in the act of bringing an 
abolition of segregation and discrim- 
ination and establishing righteousness 
according to the constitution and its 
amendments. I am glad to be repre- 
sented in the act of promoting truth 
and integrity according to the declara- 
tion of independence.” 


Married: 


By FATHER HENRI Roy, 107 couples 
in the Montreal Royals baseball stad- 


ium in Montreal, Que. Eight years 
ago, Father Roy, 
a former newsboy, 
set out to aid the 


down-and-out Ro- 
man Catholic youth 
of Montreal. His 
movement he nam- 
ed Jeunesse Ou- 
vriere Catholique 
(Young Catholic 
Worker) and in the 
time since its foun- 
dation it has grown 
until it includes a 
membership of 35,- 
000 boys and girls 
in Quebec and On- 
tario, and 15,000 elsewhere. 


With the 
marriage last Sunday the 107 picked 
couples, all Jocists, culminated a year 
of study about marriage under lectur- 


ers on medicine, economics, religion 
and psychology. The mass marriage 
scheme was evolved after a study by 
Father Roy of his membership in 123 
Quebec and Ontario centres. He found 
that 50% of the young people were not 
intellectually, and 20% were not 
financially, prepared for marriage. 
So he chose 100 couples who wanted 
to be married and persuaded them 
to help him with his experiment. He 
plans to keep in touch with all of 
them for 5 years and hopes to write 
a text book on his findings. Average 
age of the brides: 23. Average age 
of the grooms: 26. Average earnings 
of the grooms: $25 per week. Of the 
grooms, 32 were laborers, 7 were store 
clerks, 5 farmers, 5 travelling sales- 
men, 5 painters, 4 office workers, an 
optician, a barber, a tramway motor- 
man, a general contractor, a telegraph 
operator, a sign painter and a loco- 
motive engineer. The J.O.C. provided 


licenses—cost $15—-to those unable to 


pay, and rings for the grooms. The 
brides were all in white veils. The 


grooms wore blue serge suits. 


Opened: 


the Cape Breton village of St 
N.S., on July 26, the world’s 
FIRST GAELIC COLLEGE, built to propa- 
gate the ideas and ideals of the 
rugged pioneers who hewed a civili- 
zation out of a new world. Nova 
Scotia’s Scottish premier, Angus L. 
Macdonald, dedicated the simple log 
structure, speaking in the “language 
of the Garden of Eden.” 

The college springs from the de- 
sire of Scots all over North America 
to perpetuate the language and cul- 
ture of the land from which 
came 


In 
Ann's, 


they 
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Frenchiness of Quebec French 


“Le Ramage de Mon Pays: Le Fran- 
cais tel qu’on le parle au Canada,” 
by Victor Barbeau. Editions Ber- 
nard Valiquette, Montreal, $1. 


A H, HOW comforting will be this 
““ volume to those who cannot un- 
derstand the language of Quebec. In 
it they will find hundreds of Quebec 
words and phrases not in accord 
either with grammar or _ correct 
French usage. Thus will it serve 
an adequate excuse for the linguistic 
short-comings of those whose native 


as 


tongue is English. Not only will it 
gratify their pride, but it will also 


intrigue many an English reader, 
for the author has told most interest- 
ingly the effect of social and econom- 
ic history on the speech of the French- 
Canadian. Moreover he has _ said 
things about the speech of his com- 
patriots for which an English Que- 
becker would have been vilified, or 
would at least have had a demonstra- 
tion before his door by the students 
of the Université de Montréal. 

The book has been’ admirably 
planned and is divided into sections 
each dealing with a single field in 
which the ramage (or warblings) of 
Quebec differs from French. Follow- 
ing the author’s comments in each 
section are appended a series of a 
hundred or so examples. For _ in- 
stance, in the chapter dealing with 
the errors in the language common 
both to France and Quebec, it may 
come as a surprise to many Canadians 


to know that patate for potato, ’ti 
for petit, and tomate for a head are 
about as current in France as they 
are here. 

Rightly and wisely Mr. Barbeau 
says that Quebec has no cause to 
blush for its words and _ construc- 
tions, which are basically French, 


be they archaic, or provincial, or sur- 
vivals of the dialects of old France. 
And patois is legitimate because it 
is merely the residue of those dia- 
lects which later fused to form mod- 
ern French. In short these aspects 
of the Quebec language are basically 
and truly French. Indeed I have 
heard Frenchmen from overseas ex- 
press their pleasure on hearing these 
old, vivid French words and phrases 
used throughout the Quebec country- 


side. Hence the archaisms and pro- 
vinciaiisms of Canada are _ quite 
understandable to a Frenchman, al- 
though difficult for an Englishman 
who speaks what he calls “Parisian” 


French. 


He Has the English Air 


While a Frenchman would say “un 
skating” for a rink, in Quebec we 
have coined the word patino.re. And 
if one is a little eccentric, we say: 
“il a Vair anglais.” Sometimes too 
one apitchoume in Quebec instead 
of éternue. And after all, apitchoume 


does sound like sneezing. To these 
and kindred Canadianisms based on 


French, Mr. Barbeau takes no excep- 
e- 


Canada 





In winter's biting cold... 
no less than in summer's 
scorching heat. . . the coast- 
to-coast circuits of the Trans- 
Telephone System 
are maintained in readiness 
to serve you .. . instantly, 
unfailingly, and at low cost. 


BY HANS VALDIN 


tion. Every language rightly de- 
velops certain local expressions. But 


he does find fault with the defornia- 
tions and improprieties such as nois- 


eau for a bird, toa for trois, yinque 
for rien que, and artichaut for a 
burdock instead of a bardane. He is, 


however, perhaps too severe when he 
includes for a “boater,” chapeau de 
paille, instead of canotier, and moulin 
« coudre for sewing machine. After 
all boaters and sewing machines did 
not come to Canada with Champlain; 
and any Frenchman would under- 
stand either term. 

The great hazard to Quebec French 
lies naturally in English intrusions. 
These flow into Quebec French in a 


variety of ways. There are the false 
friends, as Mr. Barbeau calls them, 
French words which have gone into 


English Quebeckers who after all 
would not recognize either good or 
bad grammar, who rarely hear the 
interesting archaisms of the country, 
and who surely can easily under- 
stand the English words which pop 
up occasionally in Quebec French. 
The English reader of this book 
will, however, perhaps be misled by 


the severity of the author’s criticisms 
He may believe that French-Canadian 
lawyers, notaries, doctors, and other 
professional men mispronounce their 
language and employ a variety of 
English and old French words in their 
speech. 3ut any Quebecker knows 
plenty of French-Canadians whose 
words are as delightful to the ear and 


as grammatical as any Frenchman’s. 
It remains unfortunately true, how- 
ever, that the language of the aver- 





OUT OF THE 
English usage, have altered in mean- 
ing, and then have been reabsorbed 
by the Canadien. These include words 
like éditeur which is sometimes used 
for editor instead of publisher. Then 






there are the straight intrusions of 
English words like; il est game, cet 
homme-la. Then there are the 
disguised English words like: je vais 
vous bommer une c garette, I am go- 
ing to bum a cigarette from you. Adi- 
dou for how-do-you-do is another ex- 





ample. A nice French verb ay 

also in je vais vous doul OSS¢ 

ally the English hazard is seen 
literal translations like chique la 
guenille, chew the rag, and liqueurs 


douces for soft drinks instead of eaua 
fiTEUSES. 

The last of the 
itself to in pronunciation, in 
grammar and in syntax commonly en- 
countered in Quebec. And it is the 
in ition which, truth 


to tell, are the stumbling block of 


book devotes 


third 


errors 


errors pronune 








SHADOWS 


age Quebec business man, as opposed 
to the professional man, is at a pretty 
low ebb. The deals not with 
the language of educated Quebec, but 
only with the speech of the people 
The author in one of his deriva- 
tions of current Quebec words seems 
to me to have gone astray. When one 
young blood another to show 
muscle, may very well 
“Montre donc ta molson.” Mr. 
beau deriv this from the Englis 
word muscle. But I prefer to believe 


book 


asks 


he 


his 





es 








ym the authority of the “History 
of the Molson Family,” that it was 
‘iginally a reference to the amaz- 
ing muscular development of Thomas 
Molson, son of the original John Mol- 
son who settled in Montreal in 1787 

“Le Ramage de Mon Pays” is a 
pleasant book, an interesting book 
It is a book which any Canadian 
would enjoy. It is also a book which 
gives the reader an insight into Que- 
bec and its people. 
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| TRUE PARISIAN FRENCH TAUGHT || 
Experienced University Graduate wishes ¢ 
teach French conversation and_ literature 1 
Pure Parisian accent Lived in Paris. Can | 
illustrate French culture with 1 
French art, and appreciation of | 
interest. Girls’ Private School | 
preferred. New York and Toronto re 

Box 99 





Protect your HAIR 
against Ruin 
from Broiling Sun 
— Soaking Water 


Ask your Barber 


He's an expert on the care of 
scalpand hair. For your pro- 
tection in the barber shop 

genuine Vitalis now comes 


only in the new Sanitary I 
Sealtubes. Be sure to ask for 
Seaitubes 


VITALIS 


MADE IN CANADA 


helps keep your hair 
healthy and handsome 
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It Was a Great Week in Sport 


BY P.O'D. 


July 10, 1939. 


AST week was a great week in 

sport Henley, Wimbledon, the 
Golf Open—not to speak of yacht- 
ing, cricket, and all the other excite- 
ments—there’s richness for you and 
variety! But to say that it was 
a great week, does not mean that it 
was a cheerful one ——-certainly not for 
the native stalwarts and their sup- 
porters 

Except for the Golf Open, which 
was won in grand style by Dick Bur- 
ton, the American invaders collected 
almost everything worth taking away 
All done in kindness, of course, but 
otherwise rather suggestive of the 
Nazis in Prague. Even in the Open 
there was an American, the huge and 
genial John Bulla, in second place, 





just two strokes behind Burton. What 
1 scare he gave them! 
At Henley and Wimbledon Amer- 
ins made an almost clean sweep of 
the various i ng ips——just held 
i g bag nd sw t them into it 
Th yn solat I tish ten 
1is s tha \ Stammers 
bon g g fina ) 
Ladies’ Singles 1 ied 
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that Kay pla YACIN it that Al 
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i t nth isiasts \ tn \ atl 
\ lepr 1 1 Ss t 
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ban-minded per- 


know a Jersey 


juite informal); 
esses just for the 
the thing. The 

ind President 





Societs and is himself an ex- 
nitor In this he continues a royal 
idition, for his father was always 

een attendant at these Shows 
And Queen Victoria honored with 
1ugust presence the Jubilee Show 
f 1889-— held ke this one n th 
it Pa 


Reuters’ New Home 


Talking of centenaries, it is near 
+ hundred years since a young Ger 
man baron, living at Aix-la-Chapelle 

tablished a ar -pigeon service 
etween that ty and Brussels. Ther 
and he thought it 
lea to arrange ir 
this way for the prompt exchangs 
rf ymmercial news between th 
bourses of Germany France ind 
Great Britain 

Primitive as the system may seem 
to us now, it must have worked pretty 
listant days, for the 
young baron’s business soon grew. A 


few years later he moved it to Lon 


well in those 


don-——the business but not the pigeons 
His news agency had now developed 
nto a telegraphic one. He himself 
vecame a British subject in 1851, and 
London has ever since been the head- 
quarters of the great international 





WIMBLEDON WINNER. Miss Alice Marble, of the United States, who won 
the Ladies’ Singles at Wimbledon recently. She is shown in play against Miss 
Kay Stammers, of Great Britain, whom she defeated in the Final. 


news service that he established. His 
name was Julius de Reuter. 

After 
fices in the City and more recently 
yn Thames Embankment, “Reuters” 

now moving into a superb new 
home built especially for them by 
Edwin Lutyens. It is in Fleet 
running back into Salisbury 
Square, and will be shared by “Reu- 
ters’ with their old ally the 
Association. This arrangement should 
uit them both very well, for the 
‘P.A.” is the great collector and dis- 
tributor of home news, while ‘“Reu- 
ters” deals with the foreign stuff. 

The new building is a very hand- 
some one. The only crab to it is that 
the towering structure will still fur- 


occupying various sets of of- 


Sir 


Street, 
Press 


1er obscure the 
Bride’s Church, which is one of tne 
irchitectural glories of Fleet Street 
But what chance has poor Sir Christo- 
pher Wren against the architects of 


° 


today? 


lovely spire of St 


Motorists are Grumbling 


One of the things that must strike 


inyone vibout the country 
number ol 


some in buff and 


yads oO nd is the 





forme 


some n blue vho stand at cross- 
vads to direct the traff Hundreds 

of others patrol the roads on motor- 
t g issistance where it 

i needs In iddition, there 


xes every few miles, 


iinted in the familiar buff or blue, 
i road-signs the thousand. 

A this is irt of the service given 
t \utomobile Association and 


Royal Automobile Club to their 
members and necidentally to the 
motoring public. And a very 

iluable and necessary service it is 
\ good many people, however, are 
eginning to wonder--and wonder out 
id why this work should be left 
entirely to private organizations, why 
the two organizations do not combine, 
ind especially why the fees for 
membership should be so high 


MISS KAY STAMMERS IN ACTION 





When the “A.A.” and the “R.A.C.” 
were established a generation ago, 
comparatively few, 
and they had many difficulties, legal 
and otherwise, to struggle against 
And not only difficulties, but rank 
injustices! It was highly important, 
therefore, that they should have some 
sort of organization to protect them 


motorists were 


In this respect the “A.A.” and_ the 
“R.A.C.” did admirable work. And 
they are still doing admirable work 
But the job has grown to such pro- 
portions, that it has become almost 
a national responsibility. It is really 

government job, though not every 
motorist is willing that the Govern- 
ment should take it over. There is 
a pretty suspicion that it 
wouldn’t be nearly so well done as 
it Is now. 


general 


The best solution would seem to 
be some sort of combination of the 
“A.A.” and “R.A.C."—and especially 
reduced fees! This last point is the 
real reason for the slightly acrimon- 
ious public discussion that has recent- 
ly been going on. With a combined 
membership of well over a million 
the “A.A.” alone has nearly 750,000 

and annual fees of Two Guineas 
each, they are making far too much 
money. 

No one 
organizations are not extremely well 
run. But the average motorist is be- 
ginning to wonder if he really gets 
very much for his Two Guineas, and 
whether One Guinea or even less 
wouldn't be a much more reasonable 





Suggests that these two 


ree 

Of course, he can always resign. 
But, being a decent sort of fellow 
who doesn’t want to accept services he 
doesn’t pay for, he dislikes doing 
that. So he pays and he grumbles 
3ut I am afraid it will have to be 
a very general, very loud, and very 
persistent grumble before anything 
is done about it. Probably nothing 
less than an epidemic of resignations 
will do any real good 


The British tennis star shown in play 


against Miss Alice Marble in the Ladies’ Singles Final at Wimbledon. 
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ALL PROFITS FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


There’s more to manufacturing 
than setting the order. You have 


to produce and 


deliver — and 


sometimes in quick time. 


That often means more raw materials 


and large pay 


extra cash. 


rolls 


which require 


Here is where the bank can help 


by providing immediately those extra 


dollars so essential to you, if you are 


going to fill the order. 


We invite the inquiries of industry for 


financial accommodation. 


The loyal Bank 


of Canada 





Caught in the Coil 


BY J. G. LITTERICK 


[OVER see a snake dine on a rat? 
4 1 called at the Museum in George 
town, British Guiana one morning 
One of the specimens of wild life on 
exhibition was a serpent of the am 
phibian variety, the camoudie, a 
common type in the hinterland river 
Britain’s South American 
colony It appeared to be reposing 
in its broad, high steel-mesh cage 
Right or 10 feet long, it lay in sev 
eral coils, the head 
topmost round of fish-grey, scaly skin, 
brightened with splashes of color 

‘You are just in time to see him 
tinish his meal,” said the white 
bearded curator, James Rodway 
naturalist and author. ‘‘He has par 
taken of one rat. The second one is 
up there.” 

He pointed tothe top right corner of 
the cage. It was a pitiful picture I 
saw. Clinging upside down to the 
meshwork was a large rat, its head 
twisted so that the rodent could see 
every move the snake might make 
It had witnessed what had happened 
to a tellow rat The little eyes 
gleamed, but the animal was para 
lyzed by fear 


a I gazed, wondering how the 
*” attack would start, the camoudie, 
with a movement of lightning rapid 
ity, raised its head a foot in the air 
There the head was kept perfectly 
motionless for three minutes. There 
was another” flashlike movement 
Then a pause of similar duration 

The snake’s head was now about 
two feet from the eringing rodent 
The snake kept its head in mid-air 
the slender neck tensed 

Three more minutes elapsed The 
time calculated to a second. I thought 
of a cat playing with a mouse. Was 
the snake getting cold-blooded enjoy 
ment? 

Then another upward thrust. This 
brought the serpent’s head close up 
to the spellbound rat 

I waited for the tragic climax. It 
came—at the end of three minutes 
There was a flash as the for ed 
tongue darted out The tongue 
touched the rat The ouch broke 
the spell In a desperate effort to 
escape, the rodent leaped for the 
opposite bottom corner of the cage 

But, alas! it was the death leap for 
Which the reptile was prepared In 
the twinkling of an eve, the sna'e 
caught the rat in mid-air 

Caught in the coil! 


areas” ot 


resting on the 





A Ll I could see of the victin wer: 
- the tail and hind legs hanging 
over one side of the serpent hod 
and part of the head protruding from 
the other side Crushed to death in 
the first grip 

Relaxed and all coiled up again 
the snake held the rat relentlessly 
for three minutes. Then it loosened 
the fatal coil, and its prey fell to the 
floor of the cage 

Following the usual rest ell. the 
camoudie nosed the limp body to a 
position directly in front of it, head 
foremost 

Three minutes, and the 
gulped The head and neck of 





camoudie 


the rat had disappeared The bk 
of the skull was reduced to pulp 
the saliva and the motion of the t 
teeth, set backwards, each row n 
ing alternately, one a fulerum to 
other 

Another movement like a gulp 
all that was visible of the rat 
ismall part of the body and the lk 
tapering tail 

They vanished with the next 2 

\ satisfying meal apparently. TI 
Was no sigh of satisfaction, but 
final motion as the reptile nest 
its head on its coils before going 
to sleep Was significant 


THE MISSING PANTS 


(THE author of the weekly “L 

Theatre Notes,” Mr. Bruce Good 
hand, has the following to hand dow! 
to posterity from an incident wi 
occurred on the Dauphin stage. she 
Says: 

Seeing the Dauphin Plains g!ou 
on the stage recently recalled t! 
Drama Festival several years ‘g0 
when this group figured in the !n 
cident of the missing pants. As Ma! 
Lowrey Ross, movie reviewe! 
SaturDAyY NIGHT, says, “Everson 
knows there is nothing so funn 
pants, especially if they are sepa! 
from the wearer.” 

On the occasion referred to, U 
leading man was playing the pa 


a temperamental writer (and pleyins 
it well, too) who was taking a res 


in a nursing home 


He was in bed on the stage bul 
had worked himself into a rage ind 
demanded that the nurse bring 2s 


clothes so he could leave the yp act 
His personal belongings were 

suit case which stood in full eM 
of the audience, but his clothes er 


supposed to be hanging in a close! 


by the back stage door. Unknow 
the nurse, the trousers had 
placed in the bag for safe-kee)'ns 
and had not been removed befo! 
curtain went up 

She was proceeding with the 
ness of reaching back to take 
garment from the hook and hold 
up 

There was consternation back s!& 
When it was realized that there 
no garment available to place In 
hand. Mr. Roy Watt, an active mm 
ber of Little Theatre since its !! 
tion until he moved to Ottawa '™ 
vears ago, was standing by to cl 
the stage for the next play 

With his customary resource!" 


ness, he turned to the only other ™m@! 

present and said “Quick, man 

With your pants.” “I can't,” sald 
this 


man, “I've got to whistle under 
window in a minute.” 
vou. whistle without your ® pan’ 
Here, hold your coat in front of ™ 


rhey can use mine.” So Mr. Wa 


stood in a corner with a coat aroun 
him while the play went smooth!) 
saved from that deadly pause Ww?! 


kills a play’s effectiveness. 


Dauphin, Man., Herald and Pres 


‘Well, can! 
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Factors Favorable To 


Business 


Advance 


BY PAUL CARLISS 





In last week's issue SATURDAY NIGHT called attention to the 


change in the outlook for business signalled by the movements 
of the Dow-Jones industrial and rail averages. 


That this reversal of form on the part of the market carried important 
implications for business is already being evidenced by business 


indices. 


The following article discusses the Significance of recent stock 
market action and outlines the basic factors responsible for the 
more optimistic business sentiment now prevailing. 


SSS ooo 


mfo-DAY and for several days past 

a new note of optimism may be 
detected in the air; a new hope that 
after many doubts, fears and misgiv- 
ings, business may be headed for bet- 


ter times. No one is really drawing 


a full breath as yet, but furtive 
glances are being cast toward the 
upper part of the sales and_ profit 
charts, and the common stock in- 
vestor—-for the first time in many 
moons—-has ceased to suffer from 
what had _ threatened to become 


chronic “jitteritis.” 

The cause of this cautious but 
nevertheless decisive change in men- 
tal attitude may be traced to the sig- 
nificant action of the stock market 
last week. A definite change in trend 
accompanied by heavy volume of 
transactions brought new hope and 
courage to those who had almost be- 
come accustomed to bad news and the 
fear of even news to follow. 
Now the signs point to the prospect 
of more propitious tidings, and the 
possibility of business being allowed to 


worse 


go ahead without restraint seems 
nearer than for many months past. 
The Barometer 
The skeptic will of course ask 

“the stock market has often gone up 
a few points before; why all the ex- 
citement now? One swallow doesn't 
make a summer.” The answer lies 
in the significance of the recent ad- 


vance in stocks as interpreted by the 
famous Dow Theory. The mere fact 
of a rise in stock prices does not prove 
that business will be better nor can a 
rising market better business; 
hut when a bullish signal is given bys 
both the Dow-Jones industrial and 
rail averages the implication for 
businessmen and investors should not 
be disregarded, 


What 


create 


has been happening is some- 
thing like this: last fall recovery in 
both Canada and the United States 
was getting nicely under way (after 
the deflation of 1937 and early 1938) 
When the last September 
came along to check the growing op- 
timism and to create a virtual stale- 
mate in For several 
the world remained in a constant state 
of suspense with business activity 
drifting lower and lower and stocks 
slumping with each new threat of 
war. The basis for business recovery 
on this continent remained; but un- 
certainty over the political situation 
presented 
overcome. 


crisis of 


business. weeks 


too great an obstacle to 


Favor Recovery 


That the underlying economic fac- 
tors have been favorable to recovery 
cannot be doubted. Each week sup- 
fresh evidence that business 
given half a chance—-would go ahead 
It is not surprising therefore that the 
slightest indication of a peaceful solu- 
tion of immediate problems in Eur- 
ope should be the signal for unleash- 
ing the pent-up forces of recovery 


plies 


and that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The proofs of approaching 
prosperity—if such be needed—are 


too numerous and too apparent to re- 
quire individual mention but a few 
samples, picked at random, may be 
mentioned: 

Steel 
the year. 

Construction activity 
1937. 

Car loadings at new peaks for 1939 

Electric power output at new high 

Mail order and chain stores setting 


operations at new high for 


above 1938 or 


sales records for this time of year 
Gasoline consumption at record 
high level 


companies well 


increase 


Profits of most 
ahead of 1938 and likely to 

These indications of how 
ness wind is blowing refer in the main 
to the situation in the United States 
but the upward trend is just as clearly 
discernible in Canada In short it 
can no longer be doubted that the 
hesitation and uncertainty which ex- 
isted for several months been 
superseded by new confidence hich 
may well prove to be a majo! turning 
point in the business cycle 


the busi- 


has 


Foundation Secure ? 


If, then, the abrupt change in sentt 
ment which has taken place is war- 
ranted by actual developments on the 
business front, does a secure founda- 


tion exist for the improvement which 
has already occurred and for the fur- 
ther increase in activity which is 
now indicated? It would, of course, 
be foolish to ignore the many real 
difficulties which remain to be over- 
come sound economic re- 
covery can be assured; but the under- 
lying factors which promote prosper- 
ity or cause depression are, in nearly 
every favorable to a continua- 
tion of the upward trend. These in- 
clude: 

(1) The 


before a 


case, 


money supply. By this is 


meant first of all the present condi- 
tion of low interest rates—easy 
money -which is essential to recov- 


ery (but which alone cannot initiate 
it) and, secondly, the supply of credit 
as represented by net demand de- 
In the United States the lat- 
now in excess of $17 billion 
and have increased by over a bil- 
lion dollars within the past two or 
three months. A rise in demand de- 
posits is usually associated with a ris- 
ing business curve. 


posits. 


ter are 


(2) Stability of commodity prices. 
While the price of individual raw ma- 
terials (notably wheat) has been de- 
clining, commodity prices as a whole 
have remained at approximately the 
same level since last August. A sta- 
tionary or rising price level is essen- 
tial to good business and rising stock 

Commodity prices rose swift- 
1936 and early 1937; and fell 
equal rapidity thereafter until 
last summer. This coincided closely 
with the condition of trade and the 
movement of stocks. The present 
stability of prices is more favorable 
sustained recovery than rising 

since the latter encourage 
speculation and forward buying 
which inevitably leads to a subsequent 
decline. 


prices. 
ly in 
with 


to a 


prices 


(3) Normal inventories. Recent sur- 
veys of the inventory position of lead- 
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BUT THAT'S NOT WHAT IT WAS INTENDED FOR 


ing companies indicates that stocks on 
hand are at a normal, or possibly a 
sub-normal, level. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has characterized the policy of 
most concerns and as a result.a con- 
siderable increase in the purchases of 
goods should be an immediate result 
of increased retail sales. 


Government Spending 


(4) Increased government spending 
In the United States this factor is of 
vital importance to the condition of 
business. When direct government 
expenditures for relief or for ‘pump- 
priming’ purposes are on a large scale, 
business booms—-as in 1936. When the 
Washington purse-strings are tight- 
ened, the business index falls like a 
plummet— as in 1937. In May, extra- 
ordinary expenditures of the United 
States Government reached $356,000,- 
000, an increase of $46,000,000 over 
the previous month and nearly three 
times the sum expended in May, 1938. 
A continuation—-for some months at 
least—-of this ‘spending-for-prosper- 
ity’ at a high rate is anticipated. 

These are the principal elements of 


recovery—the basic 
constructive attitude 


reasons for the 
toward business 


and the markets. They are the 
Wheels which carry the cart of in- 
dustry—and if they become mired, 


industry stops. 

But, one may ask, are there no un- 
favorable factors in the situation? 
What of the possibility of war or the 
passage of more “New Deal” legisla- 
tion? Is not every country burdened 
with debt and finding it increasingly 
difficult to balance its budget—so 
that increased taxes are unavoidable? 

This is all true—and more. Many 
real obstacles to a sound and _ per- 
manent economic recovery do exist. 
It is also true that full restoration of 
prosperous conditions in this country 
or any other is dependent upon a re- 
vival of the heavy or capital goods in- 
dustries. Until new buildings are re- 
quired, new power plants, paper mills 

factories and machinery of all kinds 

we must fail to reach the 
of full employment and 
tional income. 

In the past, prosperity has followed 
upon the building of railroads, the 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE BUSINESS FRONT 





The Milch Cow 


- ANYONE still believes that 


for the tax collector, that they 


comparison with the workers 


doesn't matter much what 


tion of 


representing a cross-section of U.S. 


to say the least. 
that 
enterprise 
tax 
1938 


illuminating, 

The 
American 
second to 


survey shows 
industrial 
poor the 


U.S. took 


industry for 


dends. 


meet 


Federation 


sets of 


savings in 





The 
mon shares owned by 
stockholders is 104. 


common stockholders hold not more than 100 shares 


each 


The total number of employees of these 163 com- 
panies averaged 2,854,000 in 1938, or less than one- 
half the number of investors in common stock 
average number employed per company last year was 
average 


17,601, compared with an 


in 1937. 


Total taxes paid by these 163 
was $1,643,000,000, equivalent to 


stockholder and to $576 per employee 
average of $2.73 
total 


amounted to an 
stock, 
companies in 
stock 


common whereas the 


these 163 
holders of 


common was 


$1.33 for each share of common stock 


Taxes consumed 61.6 per cent 
taxes) of the 163 
earnings 

deficit 


(before 
thirds 
panties 


of such 
reported a 


ing net deficits for the year 


company 
Taxes vs. Dividends 


investors are neces- 


sarily bloated capitalists, that they are legitimate 
prey 
| 


employed 
is done to them, let him 
read a newly-issued survey by the American Federa- 
Investors covering 163 typical corporations, 


common 
last 
collectors. 
almost 
earnings before taxes and divi- 
For every dollar paid 
in dividends to common stock- 
holders more than $2 went to 
tax bills. 

Findings announced by 
follow. 
the 
are $40,379,000,000. 
6,500,000 stockholders have in- 
vested all or a portion of their 


shares of these 163 companies 
average 

each of the 5,806,000 common 
More than three-fourths of the 


companies in 


$283 per common would further 
These taxes — number of 
on each share of cut off their 


dividends 


of the net earnings 
companies 

Nineteen of 
before 
earnings of 15 others were wiped out by taxes, leav- 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 
The survey 


few in 
that it 


are so 


$7,717,454 
common 


was 
stock 


industry. It is 


stockholders in 
year finished a 
Taxes paid by 

two-thirds of 


of $14,879,000. 


the 
Total as- 
163 corporations 
More than 


cent. more than 


workers 


650,000,000 
" the industry 


the 


number of com- 


dustry 
the backbone of 


Federation 


rhe are vitally 


ear eypehairearnatn 


will permit a fair margin of 
system 
break 

be fewer 


profit the 
enterprise 
and there 


will 


will 
1938 


almost two- “risk” 
these com- as it is of 
While the 


taxes, opportunities for 


ployment is 


What, if anything, 


shows 
Steel Corporation last year earned $41,124,677 before 
payment of taxes, nothing was left for stockholders 
after all taxes had been paid. In 
incurred. 
received 
able to pay a dividend to preferred shareholders out 
of surplus accumulated in former years. 
were equivalent to $5.61 per share of common stock 

The steel industry as a whole is owned by 519,000 
stockholders, about 40 per cent. of whom are women, 
the Federation found. 
$96,600,000, although earnings before taxes and divi- 
dends amounted to but $83,727,000 
of taxes the industry was “in the red” to the extent 


though steel output 
the 1929 tonnage. 
in 1938 were equivalent to a year’s wage for 83,000 
For every ton of steel produced last vear, 
paid $5.18 in taxes, which was 78 per 
cent, more per ton than in 1929, 
in the steel industry as a result of steadily-mounting 
taxes is taking place in practically 
to some degree. 

The millions of thrifty citizens whose savings form 
industrial 


declares 
concerned, for 
unless business is permitted 
basis 


jobs and lower wages 
increase the 
dependents and 
support by 


that although United States 


fact, a deficit of 
168,399 owners of 
the company 


While 


nothing, was 


Total taxes 


Last year taxes amounted to 


O° 


After deduction 


Taxes 64 Per Cent. Up 


In 1937 the steel industry paid out in taxes 64 per 


the 1929, al- 
in 1937 was 10 per cent 
Taxes paid by the steel industry 


prosperous vear of 


below 


What is happening 


every other in 


investment are the ones 


most directly affected by these destructive taxes, the 
industry too 


Workers in 


that 


of free 
down 


This 





amount paid by drying up the sources of 
to the 5,806,000 taxation from which relief funds now come 
equivalent to but In fact, the system of free enterprise has already 
partially broken down, as evidenced by the almost 


complete cessation of the flow of private capital into 
investment. 
the United States, despite our greater 
enterprise 
unquestionably 
are we going to do about it 


This is just as true of Canada 


Much of our 
due to this 


unem 


stoppage 
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Tax On Insurance Is 
Tax On Thrift 


BY H. M. JACKSON 








Every year the life insurance companies carrying on business in 
Canada pay immense sums in taxation to Dominion, provincial 


and municipal governments. 


The total amount disbursed in this manner is about $3,700,000 a year. 
This sum represents a levy upon the accumulated savings of the 


Vas 


individual policyholder, which, therefore, in reality is a tax on 
thrift, as the improvident escape the necessity of paying it. It is 
based neither on ability to pay nor on services rendered by 


the state. 





OOOO 


MONG the 
stitutions in Canada today are th 
life insurance companies, many of 
which not only carry on business with- 


largest 


financial  in- 


in the confines of the Dominion, but 
also in the United States, the British 
West Indies, South and _ Central 


America, and two or three all over 
the world. 

At the close of 1938, total net fe 
insurance in force in Canada amounted 
to $6,630,000,000, an all-time high 
This money is made up of the funds 
of several million policyholders, 
citizens of the Dominion. The 
panies and their charged 
with the duty of administering these 
funds for all these policyholders 

Not only have the past nine or ten 


com- 
officers are 


years been difficult for the life insur- 
ance companies as far as investing 
their funds are concerned, but they 


have also been onerous for Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments, 
which have had to find 
revenue to provide for mounting costs 


of p*lic services. 


sources of 


A Doubtful Source 


These 
hard to 


sources of revenue 
discover and it 


nave 


was probably 


been 


natural enough that governments 
should have turned to those institu- 
tions that have available funds to 


administer in their search for 
revenue. 

But revenue obtained from taxing 
life insurance premiums surely comes 
from a doubtful These ac- 
cumulated premium payments of the 
companies, the aggregate of the small 
average savings of the citizens of the 
country banded together to solve their 
own financial problems, and thus save 
the community at large from provid- 
ing assistance to the policyholders and 
their dependents, while an easy mark 
for taxation should be left 
alone as far as possible 

In the tirst place, the holder of the 
life insurance policy has in all 
bability paid not only municipal 
perty tax, but also Dominion and pro- 


greatel 


source 


bays 
seekers, 





vincial income tax. He is one of that 
part of the community which pays 
taxes in any event 


Pays Many Taxes 


He and his fellows are responsible 
in part at least for the 
relief for the indigent and 
ate. He pays a school tax, a gasoline 
tax, a motor vehicle license fee, a tax 
on his real property and in addition 
to other taxes, he pays sales tax on 
all he buys. Then after having paid 
all these taxes, including Dominion 
and provincial income tax, his life in- 
premiums are 
further taxation 
Surely even the 

seeker would concede it 
able to tax this individual doubly on 
funds he 


provision of 


1 t 1 
unfortun- 





surance subject to st 


hungriest tax 
neqult- 


to be 


has set aside to make pro- 


vision for his dependents or for his 
own old age, and thus assume the 
responsibility for himself which the 
state must assume for so many thous- 


ands of its citizens today 
Not only is there this 
thrift of the savings of life 
life companies 
guardians of all these millions of 
pooled funds of individuals, 
duplication of taxation and multiplic- 
ity of taxation generally, and dis- 
criminatory taxes imposed by on 
province or municipality 
funds of residents of other provinces or 


taxation on 
insuranc 
policyholders, but the 


face 


upon the 


municipalities 
In the latter 
tendency in the 
the citizens of one section of the 
where taxation Is 


portion of the 


respect there Sa 
Dominion to regard 
coun 
foreigners 
another 
naturally 


try as 
concerned in 
country, which 
the promotion of 
impairment of national 


results in 


sectionalism and 


nity 


A Trust Fund 


‘onstituted out 


svstem 


As presently 


of civil government contends that the 


subjects of the state shall contribute 


toward the support of their govern 


ment in line with their ability to do 
so. The greater part of the revenu 
of insurance companies is not income 


for profit-making purposes, but is an 


accumulation of a trust fund. This is 
particularly true of the funds of a 
mutual life insurance company. With 


a stoch life insurance company, only a 
very small amount of its premium 
income is for profit making purposes 

While it may be contended that a 











tax on premiums is justified with 1 
sto yMpan\ t should ) n- 
phasizead that this is t nly 
theory practically t is not tru is 








y f g ter portion of its pre 
mium income is a trust fund, and not 
fo rofit-making SES; WV the 
very small percentage taken to pay 
lividends on the capital stock yugh 
not to bear a tax levied anv mo 
than the dividends on the apita 


of any corporation not a life 
company 


Fundamentally, it 


must be remem- 
bered in considering the whole ques- 
tion that the assets of an insurance 








company do not represent capita 
Which is realized wealth, while life 
Insurance is only a promise to repay 
a certain sum in the event of a con- 
tingency for which the policy prov s 
Discrimination 
Few would have the hardihood to 
mntend that life insurance should be 
taxed, vet as life insurance funds ar 
the accumulated savings of manvy ir 
lividuals, when the premium incom: 
of a life insurance company is taxed 
would appear that this is not 
realized. It seems utterly unfair f 
t USiINess of ft nsur in to 
singled out by legislators from a 
the types of business f taxatio 
yt a special natur 


why this condition is 


mitted may be that while the pu 





will not stand for excessive dire 
taxation t raises little objection t 
indirect taxation to any extent what- 


evel Apparently the public believes 
that to tax premium income is only a 
tax on a number of large corporations 


ind fails to realize that it actually, 


presents a tax on the thrift of 





gt nearly ver 

schem taxation is a levy o 0 

the thr nd nprovide Xa 

tion o Y n income is a le 1 

n f If ) ty taxes a 
msid 1 xan \ 

homeown but als na \ ) es 
1 rented house Va tax, tl 


a direct tax and the latter an 


ndirect 


tax in the rent 
With life insurance, however, taxa 
tion of premium income means that 


the thrifty man 
avs a tax through the company wh 
the improvident individual without an 


Who buys a policy 


insurance policy escapes such a tax 
iltogether, and probably mnstitutes 
the reason why it is necessary for tt 
State to raise additional taxation fo 
his and his family’s su rt Despit 
the fa that it is recognize that 
surank promotes t ift s 
iuperism, saves the hom jucates 
the hildren and supports e widow 
ind the fatherless, the in Ss levies 
mposed on the lif ) i Ss seen 
ye Without bounds 











B iUse nvoives t i\ s i 

Y t n th art mr t con 
inies, ft Y m tax Is s 
nportant Vy, and can v | s 
tied on the gro f exped vy. TI 
only reason that can given for its 
mposition is that the provinces a 

ntiy must have the mey and i 
i nuict th mpa s Ss an s 
vay of getting It is neit as 
m ability t is that it is i 
small and irg OliCy jers alik 
n S it based on sery s extended by\ 
t stat \ 1ougt t S aes ) 
a ns Co i ns LaX 
Priv ge Tax and Incon Tax 
sometimes, generally it is known as 
The Corporations Taxation Act.’ 

ill provinces it nsists of ertain 
fixed pe ntag f im income 
As an xam method 
p itior the Cor ys Tax Ac 
ff Ontario may be cited In Ontar 
very { ympany must pay a tas 

1% ¢ on all gross premiums re 

ved, on business carried on in tl 
rovince less the cash value of div 
iends to policyholders 


Where any 


ny country 


State of 


country or any 
imposes a tax or licens 


discriminates 


ompanies organized 


fee which n effect 
igainst 
under the law of Canada or of On 


nsurance c 


tario which have their principal offices 
in the province, the company which 
foes so and transacts insurance In 


Ontario must pay in addition to the 


Continued on Page 9 
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Capable Canadian business 

woman, resident in the 

‘ 4 United States, wants employ- 
ogi 


ree ment there with Canadian or 
F | fe British firm. Box 100, Satur- 
: day Night. 
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savings together and have them 
nvested so as to derive the benefits 
of cc ind s ri vea 
gene Is ret cir I ne 
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CHAMPION 
SAVINGS CORPORATION 


queens LM) TE OD eee 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Branches and Agencies 
Vancouver, Calgary, Lethbridge, 


Saskatoon 
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Incorporated 
Friend 


Edmonton, Regina, 
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| € € f life. Money is only i 
, | 
| the means to an end he owner | 
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of this home used the facilities of 





rmanent to a 
ite the money with which t 

build d his savings paid for it 

over a period of time. Thousands 

| re doing the same Canada 

Permanent eady to help you 

1lso to SAVE and BUILD 


n the future of Canada has 


Its faith 








remained unswerving since 1655 


OF VST 
arabia 


etd actt: (Mk Meld -Seleelileu) 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 
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THE LONDON LETTER 
What's doing in Great Britain? You 
} an depend on P.O'D., SATURDAY 
4 NIGHT'S resident correspondent, to 
keep you informed and entertained 
all in the same breath 
The Publishers 
? SATURDAY NIGHT, 
b The Canadian Ulustrated Weekly 
i 
t 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


ATURDAYT 


NIGHT 











INTERNATIONAL METAL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you kindly advise me what 
your opinion is regarding International 
Metal Industries 6 per cent. preferred. 
Your advice is always of great value to 
ite 


H. D. F., Victoria, B.C 


I think you might regard Inter- 
national Metal Industries 6 per cent 
preferred stock, quoted currently at 
87, as a business man’s investment 
Arrears amount to $28 per share 
International Metal is a “feast or 
famine” industry—-it produces _ oil 
burners, service station equipment, 
sheet metal products, etc.—and_ its 
operations will reflect faithfully any 
changes in business conditions 

Net profit in the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, was $487,693, equal to 
$10.79 per share on both 
preferred and $1.15 per share on the 
Class “A” common. This compares 
with net profit of $605,464 in 1937, 
when earnings equalled $13.39 per 
share on the preferred 
$1.70 on the Class “A” 


classes of 


stocks and 
common ] 


l 
understand that the company ha 
made a net profit in each month of the 
irrent fiscal vear and expects t n- 


tinue to do so for the 
of the year with the 
exception of December. The 
shohocken plant is presently work- 
ing on a $300,000 order for powder 
cases, the St. Paul plant has bid on an 
order for practice bombs, and the 
Toronto plant is seeking orders on 


shell cases. 


remainde! 
possible 
Con- 


NEW GOLDEN ROSE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I have been holding shares of Neu 
Golden Rose for a long time and 1 


don’t think much of them 
me know 


Please let 


what you think. 
G.C.8., Perth, Ont. 
New Golden Rose, 


trolled by 
Smelting 


which is con- 
Consolidated Mining & 
Company has not experi- 
enced a great deal of encouragement 
in development work. The cost of 
power has been high and the grade 
of ore has not permitted of a profit 
on the operations. 
The construction of a power line o1 
in increase in mill capacity does not 
ar warranted from the tonnage 
indicated 
however, the 


present seale of 





of ore developed and 


s possible 


outlook 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HA 


THE M \RKE T'S LONG-TEI 
NDER DOW'S THEORY, 
TERM OR MONTH TO-MONTH 
AS UPWARD ON JULY 18 
CUSSION OF THE PRICE 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT 


or long rd movement 


term upwal! 


mediate relapse from January into April, 





















is being a reversal in the 


S Deel runnin for 


\s we now read the price m 


MOVE 


hence a resumption of the 


RUSPEX 


tM OR YEAR-TO-YEAR TREND 


CONTINUES UPWARD. THE SHORT: 


TREND WAS ALSO SIGNALLED 
FOR A MORE DETAILED DIS- 
MENT SEE COMMENT BELOW. 
Resumption of the market’s main 
following the secondary or inter- 
1939, was preordained 





Opening and subseque sentences of this Forecast on April 8. 
1939-—the day following the price breakdown in the two Dow- 
Jones averages that led some students of the Dow Theory to as- 
me a bear Market Were 
Kor the 1 the stock market has divorced 
self from the ‘ ews bac} cund and is giving 
tenti to th ean situation 
| While the n disturbance, with the shock to 
sentime ind the markets, will probably retard and 
he nticipat recovery for this year, such 
( rs as heavy gove! nt spending, rising residential 
construction, and some ased activity in capital goods 
industries remain as stimulating influences and, in the 
ibsenee of war, should contribute to resumption of the 
recovery movement at some point in the second quar 
Actually, the market reached its low point eight days after 
e secol ry downtrend from January, as discussed in this Fore- 
i east at the time, was recontirmed by the March 31 downside 
penetration to which allusion has just been made. Thus the 
n s upturn, or resun iption of the recovery movement, dates 
fr he secor ie second quarter. Ability of the Dow 
Jones railroad and it trial averages, during last week, to move 
above their May’ Jur ally peaks validates this upward move- 


secondary trend to an upward 
primary or main move 
i considerable while. 


ovement, and we have continually 


id and discussed it in this Foreeast throughout the current year, 


there has been no recent bear 
| »w just starting. To the contra 
| the current forward movement, 
|} should be examined by student 
| 


market nor is a new bull market 
ry, we are more of the opinion that 
if projected over several months, 
s for phenomena incident to the 


winding up of a bull swing rather than for phenomena incident to 


the initial phase of one. 


aS Uf inherent in the current favorable 


chronologically out of time and out of place, and 


~ wal which tt consensus of British opinion holds 


l not occur in 1939, could int 


errupt favorable sequences, such 


secondary reading of 


nachronism, being, from the economic ap 


hence 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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The graph below visualizes the 
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DOW JONES AVERAGES 


important highs 


687 ,000 


Jenensemene ered 


and lows of the bull 


irket that has been under way since 1932. The interruption or short- 
rm decline since November 12/38 Industrials 158.41, January 4/39 
Rails 34 }, terminated in April ’ rhe upward movement from 
itter date forward should be fully observed as it tends to ap- 
} March 1937 } hs 
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(Error: The last high point on 


154.85 This should be Novem 


above graph is shown as 


January 4/39 


ber 12/38 158.41) 


J. E. JOHNSON, 
director of sales for 
Products of Canada, 
nounced by H. J. Carmichael,  vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Johnson’s appointment is a culmination 
of a brilliant career with General 
Motors. He joined the Chevrolet organi- 
zation in 1923, and was promoted rapidly 
through the sales organization, being 
successively manager of four zones. In 
1934 he became regional manager of the 
southwest region and on April 1, 1938, 
assistant general sales manager. 


whose appointment as 


General Motors 
Limited, is an- 


may improve as development work 
continues. In May an operating loss 
of $2,100 was reported against an 
operating profit of $5,459 in April, 
but a breakage in part of the mill 
caused a_ six-day interruption in 
May. An operating profit of $40,727 
was reported for the first five months 
of the current year. You might pos- 
sibly be better off if you switched 
to another stock. 


CANADIAN CELANESE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

IT own quite a few 
adian Celanese stock and 
would like very much to know how 
the company is doing this year. In 
addition, I would like your opinion 
of the company’s dividend policy—do 
you think the present rate will be 
hee pt up? 


shares of Can- 


common 


FP. HH. &K., Halifax, N.S. 


Earnings available for Canadian 
Celanese common stock in the first 
6 months of the current year amount 
to $1.13 per share, as compared with 
40 cents per share in the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. Earnings for the 
full 1938 year, which ended December 
51, amounted to $1.71 per common 
share. 

Prospects for the last half of 1939 
continue promising. The Drummond- 
ville plant is working at capacity 
and the volume of business on the 
books assures a brisk maintenance 
of business for some time to come. 
So that 1938 earnings should be over- 
shadowed by a comfortable margin. 
As for dividends, no official announce- 
ment has been forthcoming, but I 
understand that the company will 
continue to pay 25 cents per share 
quarterly, plus a bonus at the year- 
end which will depend upon the out- 
come of operations. 


SISCOE 


Gold & Dross 


Once more I come to you for advice 
I bought 100 shares of Siscoe Gold 
Mines at $2.95 a share, and as the price 
is down I do not know whether to 
continue holding or not. What do you 
think? I would also like to have you 
name two or three good mines selling 
under $1 a share 


Editor, 


T. R., Charlottetown, P.E.J 


Personally I would be disinclined to 
dispose of Siscoe Gold Mines shares 
at present. Encouragement is being 
met with in the extensive exploration 
and development campaign at depth, 
and the general mine _ situation 

improving gradually. 
New developments on a number of 
levels are adding to ore 
no early change 


ippears to be 


reserves, but 
is anticipated in the 
rate of production and profits. The 
‘ompany proposes to embark on out- 
side exploration and already is re- 
ported to be working in conjunction 
with Noranda Mines in exploration of 
Orenada Gold Mines, Bourlamaque 
township, Quebec 

Several mines selling under $1 a 
share and which appear to have inter- 
esting speculative 
Leitch 
Malartic 


possibilities include 
Madsen, Lake and 


Goldtieids 


God's 


CAN. IND. ALCOHOL 


Editor, Gold & Dross 


I am imterested in Canadian Indus- 
trial {lcohol 


tould lke to knou 


Class “A” stock and 

what you think 
present time. Also, 
if you have any information as to 
how the company is doing this year 
I would like to have it 


P.M. H., 


olitas a buy at the 


Toronto, Ont 


Il think that the Class “A” 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol is un- 
ittractive at the present market 
price of 2% It is more than likely 
that future earnings will be severely 
restricted by withdrawal from the 


stock of 


American market because of liquida- 
tion of American-type whisky inven- 
tories; and due to the necessity of re 
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Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A.E.OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 


ASSOCIATION 


OF FICE~ WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING : ° : EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. CALGARY, ALBERTA 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. . REGINA, SASK. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING SASKATOON, SASK. 


HEAD 








en have always sought to 
protect their property. The 
modern means of protecting your 


Estate is to put its management in 
the hands of a Trust Company. 





The Royal Trust Company will 


serve you faithfully as Executor 


and Trustee, either alone or with 


others, or as Administrator or Agent. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 





rahe Ss 


e $1,800,000 
“in Aircraft Orders 


Fleet Aircraft Limited today has contracts on its 
books amounting to approximately $1,800,000. 


Business on hand includes orders for the British, 
Canadian and foreign Governments, as well as for 
commercial purposes. 


Present products of the Company are well diversi- 
fied, and a competent engineering staff is on the 
alert to develop new business in the field of “training 


planes” in which the Company’s experience has been 
extensive and successful. 
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Descriptive circular on Fleet Aircraft Limited 
will be sent on request. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 











Branches in the Principal cities of Canada 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 








Prospectus of Canadian Investment 
Fund, Ltd., obtainable from your 
own investment dealer. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 

















BEAUTIFUL 
30,000 ISLAND 


CRUISES 
FROM MIDLAND 








200 MILE 
ALL EXPENSE 
CRUISES 


$1.25 


An Endless Panorama 
of Thrilling Scenery 


Vacation value de luxe. Everything 
planned for supreme comfort, accom- 
modation, meals, stopovers. A_ glor- 
ious cruise through sparkling channel 
waters of Long Soo, Chebeshekong and 
Shawanaga. Leave Midland at 10.30 
a.m. Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, 
June 24 to Sept. 4. Cruise northward 
through the maze of beautiful islands. 
Stateroom assignment or stopover at 
the luxurious Hotel Ojibway, Point au 
Baril. Every stage of this marvellous 
trip a new adventure. Place it first on 
your vacation list. 


Write, 


wire or phone your reserva- 
tions. 


Further details gladly furnished 
upon request. 
GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST CO. 


OF MIDLAND, LIMITED 
MIDLAND ONTARIO 











Dividend Notices 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 62 

A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Friday, September 15, 1939 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
August 25. 


DIVIDEND NO. 63 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Common Stock of this company, pay- 
able Friday, September 15, 1939 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, August 25. 

By Order of the Board, 

FLETCHER RUARK, 
Secretary 

Walkerviile, Canada 
July 17, 1939. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 210 





Notice is hereby given that a dividend 

of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
aid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
leclared for the quarter ending 3lst July 
939 and that the same will be payable at 
he Bank and its and after 
uesday, Ist August next, to shareholders 
{ record at the close of business on the 
Oth June 1939. The Transfer Books will 
ot be closed. 


By Order of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager 
sronto, 23rd June 1939. 


Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 3821 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 55 


A regular dividend of 1%, and an extra 
vidend of 1°, making 2% in all, have been 
clared by the Directors on the Capital 
ock of the Company, payable on the 12th 


Branches on 





‘1y of August, 1939, to shareholders of 
ord at the close of business on the 29th 
y of July, 1939 
DATED the 22nd day of July, 1939 


I, McIVOR 
Assistant-Treasurer 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE CANADIAN WEEKLY 
Established A.D. 1887 


BERNARD K. SANDWELL, Editor 
N. McHARDY, Advertising Manager 








Subscriptions to points in Canada and 
Newfoundland $3.00 per annum. 
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Single Copies 10 cts. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 
ertising contracts are solicited and ac- 
ted by this business office, or by any 
resentative of “Saturday Night subject 
Editorial approval as printed in our con- 
t form. The Editors reserve the right to 
ct any contract accepted by the business 
ce, its branch offices or its advertising 


it to cancel same at any time after 
eptance and to refuse publication of 
advertising thereunder at any time such 

vertising is considered by them as unre- 

ble and undesirable 

No contribution will be returned unless 
panied by stamped and addressed 


elope ‘Saturday Night’’ does not hold 
if responsible for the loss or non-return 
insolicited contributions 
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WILLIAM F. ANGUS of Montreal, 
who was this week elected a_vice- 
president of the Royal Bank of Canada 
to fill the vacancy recently caused by 
the death of Julian C. Smith. Mr. 
Angus has been a director of the 
Royal Bank of Canada for a number 
of years. He is president and manag- 
ing director of the Dominion Bridge 
Company, president of the Dominion 
Engineering Works and a director of 
a number of important Canadian in- 
dustrial and financial institutions. 


building stocks, the Scotch division 
vill return only very modest profits 
over the intermediate term. 

For the first 9 months of the cur- 


rent fiscal year to May 31, 1939, net 


income was $147,236, equal to 13.2 
cents per share on the combined 
Class ‘‘A” and Class “B” stock. Since 
the fiscal year has been changed 


from September 30 to August 31, no 
strictly comparable figures are avail- 
able, but for the 9 months ended June 
30, 1938, net was $208,800, equal to 
18.8 cents per combined “A” and “B” 
shares. Operating profits from do- 
mestic sources were well maintained 
at $299,635 as against $303,461, but 
reflecting the previous disposal of 
American type whiskies, profit from 


foreign business was down from 
$135,023 to $30,271. Profits from the 
Robert McNish subsidiary slid off 
sharply from $32,503 to $9,017. 
Main reason for the decline in 


“other income” from $66,693 to $24,098 
is that a year ago there was included 
a net profit of $29,412 from sale of 
material and supplies; then, too, in- 
come from liquid assets was lower. 
By virtually eliminating the 5 
cent. debentures, the company cut 
interest charges in the last 9-month 
period to $7,667 from the $88,664 in 
the 9 months ended June 30, 1938. 
This saving, which, over the full year 
will amount to approximately 10 cents 
per share, will help the company to 
approximate 1938 full-year earnings 
of 7 cents per share. 


per 


UNIVERSAL GOLD 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I am interested in 
Gold Syndicate, with head office in 
Lancaster Bldg., Calgary. I would 
appreciate any information. 


R. F. 8., Calgary, Alta. 


The property of Universal Gold 
Syndicate was acquired in 1934 by 
Antler Gold Mines on a basis of 300 
shares for each unit. The property 
of Long Lac Gold Syndicate was also 
taken over, and the company has 
other ground in Ontario and Quebec. 
Only surface exploration has been 
done on any of the groups, except the 
ground in Whitson township, Temis- 
kaming district, Ontario, where a 
shaft was sunk 125 feet. No activity 
has been underway for some years. 


the Universal 


SULLIVAN CONS. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


What about Sullivan 
Is it any good? 


S. C. T., Three Rivers, Que. 


Consolidated ? 


The outlook for Sullivan Consoli- 
dated appears bright and ore pros- 
pects are the best in its history. If the 
new ore area under development at 


depth comes up to anticipation a 
further increase in the milling rate 
is likely. While earnings for the 


second quarter of the year were lower, 
this was due to large mine expendi- 
tures and the fact that development 
ore supplied much of the millfeed. 


U.S. RUBBER 


Editor, Gold & 


Please let me have your opinion 
of U.S. Rubber preferred and 
mon stock as buys at this time. 

F. B. H., Windsor, Ont. 


Because of United States Rubber 
Company’s improved position, I think 
that the common stock is attractive at 
the present time as a speculative pur- 
chase. While appreciation prospects 
of the preferred are limited, the stock 
has appeal for income. 


Dross: 


com- 


Earnings in the first half of 1939 
are estimated to have been in the 
neighborhood of $1.50 a common 


share, as compared with a small net 
loss before dividend requirements in 
the same period one year ago. And 
it appears that net in the second half 
will be at least as large as in the first, 
so that earnings for the full year 
should be substantially ahead of the 
$1.81-per-share deficit shown in 1938. 
Under the circumstances, it is prob- 
able that the company will pay the 
full preferred dividend this year. That 
is, an additional $8 a share will prob- 
ably be made on the stock, since the 
first two 1939 payments of $2 each 
were paid out of 1938 earnings. It is 
unlikely that there will be any dis- 
tribution on the common. 


Tax On Insurance Is 
Tax On Thrift 


(Continued from Page 7) 
premium tax a tax calculated on the 
gross premiums received by the com- 
pany or in respect to the business 
transacted in Ontario during the pre- 
ceding year. This income is not to 
exceed the equivalent of the extra 
tax or license fee or both imposed in 
such country or state. 

Ontario thus now 
tax rate of 1%%. Prior to 1932 this 
rate was 14%. In 1931 and 1932 in- 
from 10 to 50% were im- 
posed in nearly every province. Appar- 
ently provincial legislators saw that 
to increase the taxes on premiums 
paid to life insurance companies was 
a good way of supplementing declin- 
ing revenues without regard to the 


has a premium 


creases of 


NEW “QUEEN OF THE SEA.” 

of the new Cunard White Star liner “Queen Elizabeth”. 

of construction at John Brown's shipyard at Clydesbank, Scotland, the ship 
will gross 85,000 tons when completed. 





fact that they were imposing greater 
and greater burdens upon a section of 
the public who were striving through 
the means of taking life insurance to 
remain independent and prevent them- 
selves and their dependents from be- 
coming burdens on the state. 


In Other Provinces 


The following are the rates payable 
in the other provinces of the Dominion 
(1937): 

Alberta British Columbia 
2%%; Manitoba 3%; New Brunswick 
$150; Nova Scotia 
1%, minimum $100; Prince Edward 
2%, minimum $100; Quebec 
minimum $400; Saskatchewan 


3.3%; 
) 
2%%, plus 
» 


Island 
1% 


4%, 


A stern view of the builder's official model 


Now in the course 





SYDNEY G. DOBSON, general man- 
ager of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
who was this week appointed a direc- 
tor of the bank and a member of the 


bank’s executive committee. Mr. Dob- 
son has been general manager of the 
Royal Bank since 1934, and president 
of the Canadian Bankers 

since 1937. 


Association 


142% to 3%, graduated 


when pre- 
miums are less than $200,000; 3% 
When premiums $200,000 or over; 


minimum $150 where capital is $100,- 
000. or minimum 
$100,000. 

provinces also 


less; Where Capital 
exceeds 

The impose an an- 
nual license tax upon companies doing 
business inside _ their 
follows: 

Alberta $300; British Columbia $100; 
Manitoba $200; Ontario $150 to $300, 
graduated according to assets; Quebec 
$165; Saskatchewan $200. 

The taxation in Ontario is based on 
gross premiums received less the cash 
value of dividends, while New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan have a similar 
provision. Thus the returns for those 
provinces reporting taxable income 
are similar in making provision for the 
deduction of dividends: paid in cash, 
applied annually to reduce premiums, 
applied to single premiums to buy 
premium reduction and left on de 
posit. 


borders, as 


Credit for Dividends ? 


There is little reason why other 
provinces should not allow credit for 
dividends in a similar manner. These 


dividends are made up chiefly of a 
return of that part of the premium 
not needed by the company to pro- 


vide the policyholder with the insur- 
ance specified by the contract, so it 
should not be considered that the in- 
come of the company for purposes of 
taxation should consist of the pre- 
miums called for by the policy con- 
tract but rather that the premium in- 
come is the net amount after the 
refunds have been provided for. 
Other provincial taxation measures 
include the Alberta and Saskatchewan 
tax on investments, the Quebec profits 
tax and the license or registration fees 
imposed by the provinces. The mun- 
icipal taxes to which the companies 
are subject are the property tax and 


the business tax. 

When a company owns property or 
real estate, in the form of land and 
buildings for business purposes, or 
owns property obtained because of 


foreclosure on a defaulted mortgage, 
the municipality within the confines 
of which the property is located im- 
payment of a property tax, 
which, of course, is the primary source 
of revenue of municipalities. Each 
property bears an assessed value sup- 
posedly based on a fair selling price. 
As is well known the assessment may 
be greater or smaller than the selling 
value based on whether or not there 
has been general depreciation or en- 
hancement of values since the fixing 
of the 


poses 


assessments. 


Municipalities, Too 


Municipalities in general also im- 
pose a tax on all persons and com 
panies using real estate for business 
purposes. This tax is paid by the 


occupant and life companies must pay 
it on their head offices and also on all 
branch oflices either owned or leased 
The provinces having Income-Tax Acts 
exempt life companies from. their 
provisions or extend credit for the 
amount of taxes paid under the Cor- 
porations Tax Act. When the latter 
practice is followed, the liability under 
the Corporations Tax Act has always 
been greater than that under the 
Income Tax Act, and payment has 
never been required under the latter 
The Dominion Income War Tax pro- 
vides in the case of life insurance com- 
the amount 
to the shareholders’ account 
Th 
lack o 


rates o 


panies for a tax on 
credited 
but exempts mutual companies 
companies contend that the 
uniformity in the bases and 
taxation, in particular 


mium taxation, and the large number 


provincial pre 


l 


of special taxes levied by provincial 


and municipal authorities throughout 
Canada, not only is increasing the cost 


of life insurance to the public, but 
result in policyholders living where 


taxes are relatively low being forced 
to bear a portion of those levied where 
they higher, and in the 
companies themselves incurring large 
expense in maintaining the necessary) 
records, in assembling the information 
and in making tax 


variety of forms in a number of juris- 


are much 
returns on a 


dictions 
Last year the companies, O1 rather 


Province of Quebec 


3Y,% Debentures, due March 15th, 1959 


The Province of Quebec occupies a prominent 


position in Canada’s 
the diversity of 
within 
natural 


the Province 


resources. 


Quebec's per capita debenture 


exception, substantially 


industry 
economic 
being 


and commerce, 
activities carried on 
based on its great 


debt is, with 
that of 


one 


lower than any 


other Canadian province. 


Price: 99.50 and interest, yielding 3.53% 


Mail enquiries receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Tor nto 
Montreal 


London, Eng 


Limited 
Ottawa 


Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
Vanc 
London, Ont 


uver 





Investment Planning 


There are many considerations which enter 
into the selection of investments. A widow 
requires an investment programme vastly 


different 


from the active business man. 


Let us help you plan your investments 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Ottawa Telephone: Elgin o161 London 
Montreal Hamilton 


Correspondents in 


New York and London, England. 





To Investors in Bonds 


Information frequently required in 
connection with corporation securi- 


ties 
features, 


such as maturity dates, call 


denominations, currencies 


in which payable, sinking fund provi- 
sions, earnings figures, ete.—is given 


in concise 


form in our booklet 


Canadian Corporation Issues’ 


New edition ready. Free on request. 
; | 


Royal Securities Corporation 


Limited 


24 Se. 
Montreal 


James Street 


did succeed in ob- 
yncessions. The statutes 
and a uniform 
taxation received formal approval in 
New Brunswick and Prince Ed 
Island. British Columbia 
adopted wording similar to the new 
uniform basis, and Ontario revised it 
Corporations Tax Act and Nova Scotia 
adopted similar wording to 
the new Ontario act A 
Quebec province brought down a gen- 
eral revision of its Corporations Tax 
Act, re the prescription of 
largely the same basis as that approved 
in the other and exempt- 
ing insurance companies from. the 
profits tax to which they have been 
subject for the past seven years 

In two of the nine 
ever, life insurance companies, despite 
all efforts continue to face every year 
the introduction of a number of 
private bills of municipalities which 
seek power to impose an annual licens 


their policyholders, 
taining a few c 
revised 


were Dasis Ot 


Last year 


u 


that of 


little later 


suiting in 


provinces, 


provinces, how- 


fee either on companies or on agents 
While all these bills failed to be en- 
acted in their application to life in- 


surance and agents, 
siderable expense was entailed by the 
companies to avoid these unwarranted 
new levies. With respect to municipal 
taxation, it is felt that when companies 
are taxed by the imposition of 
for licensing and premium taxation by 


companies con- 


a levy 


a superior taxing authority, it is un- 
fair that the same stand should also 
be taken by the municipalities. But 


in every province of Canada this has 
been done. In the majority of them, 
municipalities are prohibited from im- 
posing such additional levies, but 
there are municipalities the right of 
which to impose them 


goes DaCckK 


farther than the prohibiting legisla- 
tion 
It does not seem fair or equitable 


that a business, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which is mutual co-operation 
in which individuals combine to as 
sume which the individual is 
unable to bear alone, should be im- 


risks 


posed on life insurance companies, 
because such a tax is borne almost 
wholly by the policyholders, The tax 


levied by all the provinces on various 
bases and at differing rates upon the 
premiums which enter the 
life company coffers constitutes nearly 
90 per cent of the special taxation im- 
posed upon the companies. The in- 
direct nature of the taxation should 
always be remembered when the sub- 
ject of life insurance is considered, 
and the fact that life 


annually 


also 
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G. L. Spry, Canadian director of 
the association, reports that plans 
are well underway for what promises 
to be the most largely attended con- 


vention in the association’s history 
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FIRE ASOGATION 
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Workmen's Compen- 
sation in Ontario 
TRHERI ere », 207 lents 
I Sad { Onta . A mat 
Compensation Board fu y 
month of June is mpared th 
$625 during Ma ind 5.206 during 
June a year ag 
The benefits awarded amounted to 
$522,494.79, of which $430,299.22 was 
for compensation and $92,195.57 was 
for medical aid 
Chis brings the total enefits 
awarded during the half year ending 
June 30 to $3,039,.136.85 is ymmpared 
with $3,193,248.27 during the orres 


ponding period of 1938 

The accidents reported during the 
first six months numbered 26,664, as 
compared with 29,242 during the same 
period last year. 





Concerning Insurance 





Total and Permanent Disability 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 








There is no question that the Total Disability and Waiver of 
Premium clauses in life insurance policies have proved an un- 
mixed blessing to countless policyholders who have received or 
are receiving the benefits provided for by them. 


But in order to make sure of receiving the stipulated benefits certain 
requirements must be complied with. Where there is a proviso 
in the disability clause that proof of disability must be furnished 


the insurance company before default 


in the payment of 


premium, or within ninety days or three months of commence- 
ment of disability, or during the lifetime of the insured, or before 
the insured reaches the age of 60 years or 55 years, as the case 
may be, it is of prime importance that such conditions be com- 


plied with by or on behalf of the policyholder. 








(THOSE who have the total dis- 


ability or waiver of premium 


clause in their life insurance policies 


should make themselves familiar with 





the onditions which must be _ ful- 
f i in order t id such ben 
fits effective 
In s i t ut i 
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the event of total ana S- 
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ementary 
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Proof Before Age 60 


there is 
lestroys the re 


I do not think invthing 


the rider which 
1uirement that proof of claim, in any 
vent, must be 
lisabled 


60 years, and I do not think the aver 


presented before the 
person reac hes the age ofl 
ge insured person, reading the policy, 
ould take the rider to mean that he 
filing his proof of claim 


intil after he has reached the age of 


may delay 


Such a construction would 
alter the entire nature of the con- 
tract,” 

In another case, a man took out a 
policy in 1922 for $2,000, naming his 
wife as beneficiary The policy 
tained a provision for total disability 
benefits. On or about January 1, 
1932, the insured became ill enoug: 

ye Classified as totally and perman- 


60 vears 


con- 


ently disabled. 


He was compelled at 
that time to give up the practice of 
his profession as a dentist, and did 
no manner of kind up 
to the time of his death on Novem- 
ber 26, 1932 

On April 25, 1932, the 


premium on the policy 


work of any 


quarterly 
became due, 
and remained unpaid up to the ex- 
piration of the period of 31 
jays contained in the policy. On Oc- 
1932, the insured notified 
company in writing of 
his inability to continue the policy 
and inquired as to the procedure to 


grace 


tober 1 


the insurance 





obtain its cash surrender value. On 
November 2, 1932, the wife wrote 
the company, stating that she had 


recently become aware of the disability 
clause in the policy 

On November 9, 1932, the company 
replied in writing to the effect that 
had lapsed, and that ‘due 
such disability will be re- 
ceived while a premium is in default,” 
vidently a stenographic error, as what 


vas intended to be said was “proof 


the policy 


proof of 


of disability will not be received 


vhile a premium is in default 


Insured Not in Default 


On November 29, 1932, the widow, 
the beneficiary, notified the company 
in writing that the insured had died 
on November 26 of that year, and 
forms for proof of claim 
The company replied that the policy 
non-payment of pre- 
1.um, the date of lapse being alleged 
to be May 26, 1932. 

On rejection of the claim, the widow 
brought suit against the insurance 
company, claiming that the insured 
was not in default in the payment of 
premiums at the time the total disabil- 
ty occurred within the definition in 
the policy; and, therefore, although no 


requested 


ad lapsed for 


premium was paid thereafter and the 
claimed the policy had 
ynstruction of the 
quired that such 
ipsation e held subject to a con- 
namely, 
notice and due proof of an existing 
occurring at a_ time 
was in full force and 
and such condition being met, 
policy revived and became and 
i ill times was effective. 

judgment was given 
favor of the claimant. The Court 
{1 that it was undisputed that the 
was under the age of 60 at 
mes and that the disability con- 


receipt ol 


e policy 


n this case 


nued to be permanent and_ total 
t his death. The decision was based 
n the language of the policy. The 


yurt stated: “Clause 1 may for the 
f construction, as far as this 
concerned, be condensed so 
is to read: ‘If the insured shall 

yme wholly and permanently dis- 
bled then if there is no pre- 
default .. the company 
vill upon due proof of such disability 
grant the 


7 


ion is 


mium in 
following benefits ' 
(Italics mine.)” 

Much depended upon the interpreta 
on to be put upon the word “then” 
n the Clause. The company contended 
that it meant that upon due proof of 
lisability the company would grant 
benefits if then there be no premium 


t 


n default, while the claimant reasoned 
that the construction should be that 
insured Wholly and 


f the hecame 
permanently disabled, no 


premium 
then being in default, the company fol- 
ng subsequent proof of such dis 
ibility would grant benefits enumer 
which stated that if 
total and permanent 
urred before the insured reached the 
ge of 60, the company would waive 
the payment of further premiums dur- 


ng the 


ited in Clause 2 
disability oc- 


ontinuance of the disability 
ind also pay a monthly sum to the 


nsured. The Court upheld this view 


Life Insurance Sales in 
U.S. on Upgrade 


YEW life insurance in the 
4 


States for the first six 


United 
months 

cent 
corresponding 
The amount for June 


of this year was 3.9. pe! 
more than for the 


period last year 


was 22.1 per cent. greater than for 
June of last year-—-the first increase 
since January, in comparison with 
the corresponding months in 1938 


New Group insurance showed the un- 
usual increase of 330.9 per cent 
June of last year. New Ordinary in- 
surance increased 6.4 per cent., and 


over 


M 


oO N T R E A Lb 








W. HASTINGS WEBLING, of Brant- 
ford, Ont., who last week completed his 
thirty-fifth year of association with the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which company is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary this 


year. Mr. Webling has contributed to 
the columns of SATURDAY NIGHT 
for many years. He is a keen golfer, 
and for some years acted as honorary 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Seniors Golf Association. 


Industrial decreased by 24.5 per cent 
These facts were reported by The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report sum- 
marizes the new paid-for 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 40 companies 
having 82 per cent. of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these compan- 
ies was $3,830,307,000 against $3,684,- 
769,000--an increase of 3.9 per cent 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$2,677,034,000 against $2,345,497,000 
an increase of 14.1 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $742,322,000 against 
$1,107,183,000--a decrease of 33.0 per 
cent. Group insurance was $410,951,- 
OOO against $232,089,000—an increase 

77.1 per cent. 

For June, the total new business of 
the 40 companies was $729,749,000 
against $597,773,000—an increase of 
22.1 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $406,958,000 against 
$382,385,000-——an increase of 6.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $128,- 
568,000 against $170,312,000——a_ de- 
crease of 24.5 per cent. Group insur- 
$194,223,000 against $45,- 
an increase of 330.9 per cent. 


business 





ance Was 
076,000 


Hudson Bay Route 


T IS announced that the Joint Hull 

Committee, after consultation with 
the chairman of the Imperial Ship- 
ping Committee, has decided not to 
recommend a further reduction in the 
premium for suspending the warranty 
for the season of 1939. The marine 
insurance rates will therefore be the 
same as those charged in 1938. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Re: Standard Life Assurance Company 

I am informed that this Company 
earned over 5% interest on its in- 
vestments last year (1938) and about 
1.7% net after paying taxes. I am 
also told that they will maintain their 
present policy of (1) Increasing their 
business gradually, (2) Keeping down 
their expenses and (3) Valuing their 
assets and modestly as 
they have done in the past so that 
the present high compound annual 
bonus of $21.00 per $1000.00 will be 
maintained. 

I recall a yours about 
a year ago in which you thought there 
was good reason for the dividends 
being maintained and would like to 
know if you still hold the same opin- 
ion. Could you tell me what their 
financial standing is in Canada at 
the present time? I am considering 
With an- 
your 


reserves as 


report of 


in Endowment Insurance 


nuity and would like advic« 
is it appears to offer a better return 
than other competitive plans with no 
life insurance cover at all 


L. A. C., Toronto, Ont 


As the Standard Life Assurance 
Company of Edinburgh, Scotland, with 
Canadian head office at Montreal, 
continues to operate at a very low ex- 
pense rate, 6.9% of premiums in 1938, 
ind continues to use a low rate of 
interest in the valuation of its policy 
liabilities, 2%, while earning a gross 
rate of 5.1% on its investments and 
net rate of a little better than 4.7%, 
after deduction of income tax, it is in 
an excellent position, in my opinion, 
to maintain its high 
of annual compound bonus addition of 
$21 per $1,000 of insurance 

It has maintained its present scale 
of bonus during that past twelve 
without impairing its surplus 
earning power, so there is no reason 
to expect any reduction in the near 
future 

As the company has been doing busi- 
ness in Canada since 1833, and as all 
Canadian policies are written and 


present scale 


years 
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issued in Canada, and all Canadian 
claims settled and paid by the Cana- 
dian head office, it has long occupied 
a secure position in the confidence 
of the Canadian insuring public. 

It is regularly licensed in this coun- 
try, and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa of $11,412,059 for 
the protection of Canadian policyhold- 
ers exclusively. At the beginning of 
1938, the latest date for which Gov- 
ernment figures are available, its to- 
tal assets in Canada were $28,924,- 
058.77, while its total liabilities here 
amounted to $12,026,876.12, showing 
a surplus in this country of $16,897,- 
232.65. 

es 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a member of the Ontario Pub- 
lic School Men Teachers’ Federation, 
I have the opportunity of obtaining 
Lloyd's automobile insurance effected 
through Lukis, Stewart & Company, 
Toronto. 

Is this procedure thoroughly re- 
liable and are claims readily 
table in Canada? 

1 would also like to know the mean- 
ing of “This Policy contains a Partial 
Payment of Loss Clause” on an auto- 
mobile insurance policy which I have 
at present. In other 
the same as the Standard Policy. 

C. E. D., Lindsay, Ont. 

Lloyd's non-marine underwriters are 
regularly licensed in Ontario for the 
transaction of automobile insurance 
along with all other classes of insur- 
ance, except life insurance and, al- 
though not required by law to do 
so, have made a voluntary deposit 
of $50,000 with the Ontario Govern- 
ment for the protection of Ontario 
policyholders. 

When you insure with Lloyd's 
underwriters, you are not insuring 
with a single entity like an insurance 
company but with a group of indi- 
vidual insurers, each of whom is liable 
for the amount set opposite his name 
in the policy and no more, the liabil- 
ity being several and not joint. Un- 
disputed claims under Lloyd's policies 
in Canada have been promptly paid, 
so far as I know. In case of a disputed 
claim, suit must be brought against 
the several underwriters whose names 
appear in the policy for the amounts 
for which they are severally liable, 
unless an agreement is arrived at be- 
tween the lawyer acting for the claim- 
ant and the lawyer or lawyers acting 
for the underwriters that they will be 
bound by the result of the action 
against the first underwriter on the 
policy. This is the procedure usually 
followed, I believe. 

In my opinion, it is more satisfactory 
to insure with a single entity like an 
insurance company than with a group 
of individual insurers like Lloyd's 
underwriters, other things being equal 

Where there is a Partial Payment 
of Loss Clause in an automobile in 
surance policy, it usually refers to the 
coverage against collision, and ineans 
that the first $25, $50 or $100, as 
stated in the policy, of any collision 
loss is deductible from the amount 
recoverable from the insurance com- 
pany and therefore must be 
the insured himself. 

. 


collec- 


respects it Is 


borne by 


Editor, Concerning Insurance 

Present 
as follows 

Policy No. 2,090,166—30 Year En- 
dowment- $1,000 Premium— $32.78 an- 
nually. Taken out Nov. 1930 at age 
21 Pension $5.15 at age 51. Total 
Disability Clause 

Policy No. 2,136,016—30 Year En- 


insurance being carried is 
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dowment 
nually 
22. Pension 
Ht 

Policy No. 2,057,798 Expectancy of 
Life of 36 years. Non Participating 
Amount--$10,611. Taken out Nov. 1938 
at age 29. Premium $11.25 monthly 
Pays 4.71 monthly per each $1000 
at death for 20 years and then $5000 
cash. Convertible within 31 years. 

Group Policy in my firm of $1800 
Straight Life. 

I want to be covered to meet these 
possibilities: 

1. Cash at 
funeral, etc. 

2. To clear mortgage on 
which I plan building. 

3. Pension of at least $50 a month 
for wife and children. 

4. Something for education of chil- 
dren. 


$2,000 Premium- $71.78 an- 
Taken out Feb. 1932 at age 
$10.32 monthly at age 


death to pay doctors, 


home 


and 

5. Pension for myself and 
if I live over 60 vears. 

My present salary is $35 a week and 
will not increase very rapidly——prob- 
ably another $10 in 10 years. I am 
29 years of age and will be 30 in 
November. I have fair health and 
expect to be married this fall. I 
don’t think I can afford any more 
than I am paying for Insurance. 

My problem is that I think I am 
paying high for what Insurance I have 
Second, I think I am fairly well cov- 
ered in case of death but not well 
covered as far as a pension in old 
age 1s concerned, 

As the expectancy 
value after age 65, I was considering 
lowering its value--that is paying less 
premium there and attempting in some 
way to increase my pension coverage 

Could you advise me how this set-up 
could be jockeyed around to give me 
what I want within the budget I can 
afford? 

I am counting a great deal on your 
advice in this matter and will deeply 
appreciate any attention you may 
give it. 


family 


policy is of no 


J. 3. %,, 


Considering your age, present salary 
and the fact of your approaching 
marriage, you would be well-advised 
to continue your existing policies ex 
actly as they are for another five year 
at least, when it might be desirabl 
to review the situation again in thé 
light of the circumstances then exist 
ing. You might then be in a position 
to convert the Expectancy of Life 
Policy into a permanent form olf 
contract with a cash value at age 6! 
or 65 which could be utilized to pro 
vide a monthly income for the rest 
of your life. But I would not advis¢ 
making any change in your two en 
dowment policies either at this tim: 


Ottawa, Ont 


or five years from now, as they pro-, 


vide a savings fund as well as fam 
ily protection at practically the pricé 
of protection alone, and as it would 
mean a loss to you to change them 
Whatever happens, I would advis¢ 
holding on to the one with the Tota 
Disability protection 
is valuable, and is no longer obtain 
able in the old form or at anything 
like the old rates 

Your present policies can be utilized 
to provide cash at death to meet ex 
penses of last illness, to clear off mort 
zage, to provide income of a certain 
amount for wife and children, somé 
thing for education of children, and 
if you convert the Expectancy of Lift 
Policy into a permanent form on con 
tract in, say five years or so, an in 
come of a certain amount if you 


clause, as such 


live to age 60 or 65. 
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a HE REPUTATION OF THE 
@5 BRITISH for doing things well 
rests not so much on brilliance of 

inspiration as on their particular genius for 
patient and persistent application—the genius 
which has been so aptly described as “ an 
infinite capacity for taking pains”, It is 
expressed in their works of Art, their feats of 
Engineering ; you see it in the things they make 
—this Craven Curly Cut Tobacco, for instance, 
made by Carreras in London. All the tradi- 
tional skill and experience of generations of 
master blenders has gone into the preparation 
of this tobacco. You will find in its mellow 
depths something you never experienced in a 
tobacco before, a smooth even-tempered charm 
of character which puts you at peace with 
yourself and the world. Try Craven Curly Cut. 
You will like its flavour at once, and soon like 


countess others, you will grow to regard it more 


as a friend who understands your every mood. 


2 oz. for soc. * 4 oz. for $1. 


CRAVEN 
Cid lid 


TOWACCD 


CRAVEN MIXTURE 


The world-famous blend, still made in the same 
way as over 70 years ago when it was prepared 


specially for the Third Earl of Craven’s use. 


2 oz. for soc. * 4 oz. for $1. 


CARRERAS LTD., LONDON 
150 years’ reputation for quality. 
Enquiries to :— 


The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec. 


Se 





The Cleaning of 
Formal Wear 


—Evening Gowns and Wraps 
- Dress Suits — Gloves and 
Dress 


meticulous care, expert skill 


Accessories demands 


—long experience 
YOU WILL LIKE OUR SERVICE 
Thy Valet 


Head Office & Order Department 
KINGSDALE 4153 








HOMEWOoD' 
SAN ITARIUM 


A place of rest and peace amid 
well appointed buildings and lovely 
grounds, where the family physician 
can send his cases needing treatment 
for nervous or mild mental disorders, 
knowing that they will receive under- 
standing care from a _ competent 
medical and nursing staff. 
Rates moderate 


Address 
Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 


omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. 


Harve * 














CANNON FODDER. 
gerous. Special War Office permission had to be obtained before 
the manufacture of shells could be taken. The name of the plant was carefully concealed. 


These harmless-looking steel objects are the missiles that make a cannon dan- 
this picture of one of the processes in 


Factors in Business Advance 


(Continued from Page 7) 

construction of huge plants or the 
promotion of new industries. But we 
cannot always be adding to our capi- 
tal equipment; expansion of our faci- 
lities must proceed gradually, and at 
times the process of ‘taking up the 
slack’ after a period of over-expansion 
must prove to be a painful one. Even 
without increased activity in the 
heavy industries, however, we can 
enjoy a measure of prosperity. If 
each person commences to spend even 
a little more money the cumulative 
effect is great, and soon the factories 
are busy turning out 
replace those which 


more goods to 
have been sold. 
A shallow consumers’ goods recovery 
may not become a boom but at least 
it possesses one distinct advantage 
the aftermath or ‘let-down’ is also less 
pronounced, 


The Dow Theory 


Regardless of whether we have a 
modest or a major recovery the im- 
portant thing for a man managing 
a business or the investor managing 
his money is to recognize the change 
from recession to recovery when it 
occurs. It is the usefulness of the 
Dow Theory in signalling the turn 
from good business to bad (or vice 
versa) that renders this Theory so 
valuable to all those who understand 
its principles and follow its implica- 
tions. 

For some time past the financial 
pages of SarurDAyY NIGHT have carried 
a weekly feature prepared by “Har- 
uspex,” devoted to a discussion of the 
stock market in terms of the Dow 
Theory. To those who may not fol- 
low these discussions diligently from 
week to week we would like to give 
a word of comment: we know of no 
better way of obtaining a grasp of 
business and financial trends than 
by following closely the course of the 
Dow-Jones averages and reading the 
signals which they give from time 
to time. 

We will not attempt to explain in 
detail this well-known Theory its 
full scope and meaning may be read- 
ily obtained in book form. But in or- 
der that we may justify the optimistic 
tone of this article a very brief synop- 
sis of this so-called ‘system’ may be 
given. It is now generally accepted 
that the stock market not only re- 
flects general business conditions, the 
rise and fall of commodity prices, the 
level of interest rates and many other 
phases of our economic existence, but 
that it forecasts changes which 
may occur in the future. Speculat- 
ors, believing that conditions will im- 


also 


prove shortly, start buying stocks 
while they are still cheap and the 
market consequently goes up. 

The fact that common stock prices 


served as a business barometer was 
recognized many years ago by Charles 
H. Dow who over a long period de- 
veloped the Dow Theory. Later the 
tenets of this theory were expanded 


by William P. Hamilton whose com- 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Invesiment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic service 
analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 


a select list of American subscribers. 


Because of the important effect of 


price and business trends in the United States on world economic activity 
these reports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 


industrialists. 


We invite such subscriptions, and without obligation to 


the inquirer, shall be glad to forward our latest Letter, discussing the 
current American stock market and business outlook, as well as indi- 
vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of the character and 
nature of our work can be placed before the inquirer. 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by Charles ]. Collins 


700 UNION GUARDIAN BLDG. 









DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ments on the market and whose in- 
terpretation of the Theory are stand- 


ard reading on the subject today. 
These men observed that the long- 
term movement of common. stock 


prices could be compared to the ebb 
and tide of the ocean. Further they 
compared the shorter-term trends to 
waves, and the day-to-day movements 
to ripples, on the surface of the ocean. 
These three degrees—of 
movement are referred to as primary, 
secondary and minor trends. 


classes—or 


The Shifting Tide 


Now the point of the Dow Theory is 
this: it has been demonstrated that 
once prices follow a definite trend in 
one general direction for a 
length of time, that trend—whether 
upward or downward—will be pur- 
sued for a sufficient period to be well 
worth-while following. In other words, 
if the tide commences to come in it 
will continue to do so for some time. 
The waves and ripples may at times 
appear to be going in the opposite di- 
rection but the principal movement 
will be one way. 

In order to determine the direction 
of the market William P. Hamilton 
again used the metaphor of the tide 
gradually rising on the sand. If each 
wave of water comes up further on 
the shore than the last wave it will be 


certain 


assumed that the tide is coming in. 
If each succeeding wave fails to 


reach the point of furthest advance 
made by the one before, then the tide 
is going out. 

This of course is 
a rather complex Theory but 
observation of the market will prove 
how remarkably apt is the comparison 
between the trend of stock prices and 
the movement of the tide. 
advance in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
and Rail averages extends beyond 
the previous high points of the mar- 


over-simplifying 


} 
ciose 


Once an 


ket (with due consideration of the 
time element and volume of trans- 
actions, etc.) a broad upward move- 


ment is signalled; and once a decline 
carries the averages below a previous 
bottom, a broad downward movement 
is signalled. 


Signal of Progress 


Thus, on July 11 last the Dow-Jones 


averages advanced through their late 
May/early June highs the most 
recent previous ‘tops’ and there- 


by provided proof that the advance in 


the market which began early in 





BRADFORD 


pointment as general sales manager of 


ELLISON, whose ap 
the E. B. Fddy Company Limited is 
announced by Victor M. Drury, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Ellison 
succeeds John F. Taylor, recently made 
vice-president. Previous to joining the 
EF. B. Eddy Company, Mr. Ellison had 
been nineteen years with Nestle’s Milk 
Products (Canada) Ltd., where his 
record was one of conspicuous success 


April (when the Industrial average 
hit a low of 121.44) was the resump- 
tion of the bull market, which has 
been under way since 1932. AS 
to the duration of a bull or 
bear market the Dow Theory gives 
no clue. Each major trend in the 
market is based upon different factors 
and is the result of different circum- 
stances. The termination of the pre- 
sent major trend will in time be sig- 


nalled by the Dow Theory 
that time may be. 


Whenever! 
Since economics is an_ inexact 
science, Many interpretations of the 
Dow Theory are and it fre- 
quently happens that different opin- 

expressed by commentators 
market. While oppos- 
ing views may be held with regard to 
whether a trend upward is a primary 
or secondary one there is rarely any 


possible; 


ions are 


on the However 


disagreement over the direction of 
the trend—and it is the direction 
Which counts. 


The complexity of the Dow Theory 


has prevented its wide acceptance 
among investors—and this is just as 


well; for too common a knowledge 
of the trend of the market would, of 
render the Theory impracti- 
eal. If everyone were convinced that 
the market was going to go 
there would be no buyers! The suc- 
cess of the Theory therefore rests on 
the premise that only a few 


course, 


down 


persons 
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9,200,000 
Injured Last Year 


A civil war would not produce as many maimed and injured 


victims as does the pastime of motoring 


must face the possibility that he may be among the injured 


SOMEDAY. 


in the Mutual Benefit. 
any of our Representatives o1 


of Claims 
Paid Same 
Day Proofs 


‘ FPS 
Received 


“HEALTHAx 


us fe 


““ASSOGIATION ~~ 


Head Office for Canada — 34 King St. E., Toronto 


ACCIDENT” 


Every motorist 


What a satisfaction to know he is protected 
by a cash income provided by an Accident and Health 


polic \ 


It pays for a day ora lifetime. Ask 
* write 


x information 


Over 
Seventy- 
four 
Millions 
Already 
Paid in 
Benefits 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 

IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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Managing Director 
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are capable of taking a purely objec- 
tive view of the market and of 
ing sentiment to the 

are one of these, you 
a lot of money in the 
market advance—and 
the subsequent decline 


throw- 
winds If 
should 


1 
current stock 


you 


make 


POSsiDIV also in 


Westem Oil and Oil Men 


BY T. E. REYES 


T WAS with very 
I heard of the death of W.S. Herron, 
president of Okalta Oils Ltd. and one 


great regret that 


of the co-discoverers of the Turne! 
Valley field 
Mr. Herron has been interested in 


1911 In the several 
retired a million- 


Alberta Oils since 
booms he could have 


aire. However, as I said in this column 
almost a year ago, Mr. Herron was 
not a “get-rich” promoter—-he was a 


builder 


* 
He was a comparatively wealthy 
man when he went into the oil busi- 
ness, and in companies in which he 


was interested, he put his own money 
up. In the the Okalta Oils 
Ltd., Mr. Herron owned the controlling 
interest in both the preferred and com 


case of 


mon stock 


° 
On one occasion he told me, “I have 
never asked the public to risk a dol- 
lar unless was prepared to risk m) 


own money.” 
* 


He has set a very high standard 
oil operators to follow In addition 
to following developments very Closely 
in the Turner Valley field, Mr. Herron 


was also familiar with many other o 


areas or structures throughout Alberta 
and Saskatchewan 
J 

Outsiders are still coming into the 
western oil picture. Last week General 
Petroleums Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil of New York, opened an 
office in Calgary 

. 

During June the total production 
from the Turner Valley field was 
794,997 barrels, according to a report 
issued by the Alberta department 
of lands and mines 


production 
am 


rhe report also gives the 
of each individual well 
including in this article, as it 
some the produc 
various companies. In this 
must re 
the figures quoted are gi 
production, from which royalties pay- 
to the government or 
(and in 


rovalties) are 


which I 
gives 
investors idea of 
tion of the 
respect, however, 


membet 


investors 


oss 


able lease hold- 


ers some cases overriding 


pavable 


I figures a il si ve nt 
esting from the standpoint of showing 
the decline in the older wells, un- 
fortunately I have not available com- 
parative figures for the same month 
last year 

e 

The field’s allowable at the pres- 
ent time is 27,000 barrels per day, but 
due to new wells coming into pro 


qauction, it 
proximately 


is actually 
28,000 


producing ap- 

barrels per day 
e 

Some of the wells Angk 

Canadian No. 5, Okalta No. 8 


sucn as 





and 
Oil Ventures just came into produc 
tion the latter part of June thes: 
three wells are all good producers 
The Anglo No. 5 well has just been 
given an allowable of 791 barrels per 
day. The Okalta No. 8 will likely be 
given an allowable by the time this 
ssue of SatuRDAY NIGHT reaches you 
e 
As this is written, in a 24-hour test 
through a l-inch choke t produced 
approximately 1800 barrels of 
. 
Here Ss the ( te 
port of Alberta wells, as issued by t 
Department of Lands and Mines 
ALBERTA OLL PRODUCTION 
June, 1939 
Turner Valley Limestone Oil Wells 
Company Bb] 
Advance 1,909 
Anglo-Canadian 1 7 
Anglo-Canadian 17 .8¢ 
Anglo-Canadial 
Anglo-Can, Associated Co's. 
Coronation 11,0 
Extension 18,594 
Firestone 5,202 
Poundation 449 
Frontier 22,158 
Monarch 4.57 
Prairie 17,792 
Spy Hill 1,541 
Sundance 21,432 
Westflank 1 2,92 
Westflank 2 6,238 
Westflank O00 
Barsa 6.864 
Brown 1 12,598 
Brown 12,952 
Rrown 4 S,4u 
Brown 4,821 
Brown Associated Co's. 
B. and B v44 
Four Star 9,179 
Intercity 2,483 
Roval Crest 6,248 
rhree Point 2.611 
Turner Valley Roy's 6,051 


VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent 
CONCOURSE BUILDING 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST LOCOMOTIVES in the world capable of hauling a train is the 100-year-old 

“Lion” shown alongside a modern streamlined express. This picture was taken when the hardy centen- 

arian paid a visit to the Crewe works of the L.M.S. Railway for a thorough overhaul to prepare it for the 
London and Birmingham Railway Centenary at Euston, England. 





Politics Paramount In "8:3." 
British Business 8 


“ompared with a production of 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON $7,636,178 in the first half of 1938 
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Financial Corresponden 
Kirkland Lake 
. - = |} produced $195,755 during June, for a 


5 * a , ‘ | high record Output fc the 
The low level of capital issues in the London market indicates that || = es 


; : : |} first half of 1939 was $1,142,170 com- 
British industry is paying much more attention to the cause of eared with $789.122 in the firat half 
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The new roaster will not only take 
care of current concentrates, but will 
be sufficient to also handle the ac- 
cumulated concentrates. Once _ this 
accumulation is out of the way, the 
outlook is that the mill capacity may 
then be further increased. The ore 
is grading $11.80 per ton. Current 
operations suggest costs of approxi- 
mately $5 per ton. 

o 

Pickle Crow Gold Mines produced 
$1,367,305 during the six months end- 
ed June 30, and maintained output at 
an average rate of approximately $22 
from each ton of ore milled 

e 

God's Lake Gold Mines produced 
$459,000 during the first half of 1939 
for the best record so far in the his- 
tory of the mine. Operating profit 
for the six months was $221,354. Pro- 
duction for the second quarter of the 
year reached the peak of $240,684 
Grade of ore in recent months had 
an average of $14 per ton. 

Howey Gold Mines is gradually 
nearing a danger line. Output in the 
three months ended June 30 fell to 
$250,837 compared with $312,539 in 
the preceding quarter. Grade of ore 
is down to $1.84 per ton. Operating 
costs, before write-offs, are $1.28 per 
ton,—a fine exhibition of operating 
efficiency 

o 

MacLeod Cockshutt Gold Mines 
produced $401,317 during the three 
months ended June 30. Recovery 
averaged $7.70 to the ton. This com- 
pares with an output of $328,251 in 
the first quarter of the year when 
xre yielded an average of $6.79 to 
°° 
Mining & Smelting 
Company is operating its mill on the 
Box property at Goldfields, Athabas- 
ca, at 1000 tons per day and with 
promise of bringing this up to 1500 
tons daily. The mill has been oper- 
ating for nearly a month and is 
measuring up to full expectations. 
The scene of this operation is 300 
miles from the end of the railway at 
Waterways. Freight is handled over 
a water route which is free of ice 
only from June 15 to Oct. 15. Pas- 
sengers, mail and express are handled 


Consolidated 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE...The Outcome 
of 121 Years’ Successful Operation 


BANK OF 


usually by air transportation. Parcel 
post rates are 30 cents per pound. 
Passenger fares from Edmonton to 
Goldfields are $70—with a return rate 
of $126. The little mining town is 
growing steadily and is expected to 
be a boon to further prospecting in 
that far northern area. Business lots 
in the little mining town are quoted 
at around $10 per foot, with front- 
age in residential areas available at 
$5 per foot 
a 


Kenricia Gold Mines near Kenora 
is operating its new mill at very close 
to designed capacity of 100 tons daily, 
and the plant is giving extremely high 
satisfaction. Output of over $40,000 
per month is expected from this scale 
of operations 

e 

Base metals continue to attract 
wide interest in mining and financial 
circles. The sharp upswing in de- 
mand for copper, the rise of $1 per 
ton for pig iron, the growing demand 
for zine and lead, all combine to cre- 
ate a favorable outlook for the base 
metal mining industry. Unfilled cop- 


o BUYERS OF 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


I’ you buy advertising space today, you have one tremen- 





“My 21st trip to the 
Old Country... I al- 
ways carry a Bank 
of Montreal letter of 
credit and travellers 
cheques.” 
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per orders for the American produc- 
ers are now more than double those 
obtaining just three months ago. 


McIntyre-Porcupine Mines will pay 
its regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on Sept. Ist. Based 
upon the recent change in plans to 
pay bonuses out of current earnings 
without impairing the company’s 
strong financial position, the outlook 
points toward a bonus of $1 per share 
with the regular disbursement of 50 
cents payable Dec. Ist. 

e 

Hollinger Con. Gold Mines had a 
profit of $2,522,381 on operations in 
the first half of 1939, amounting to 
51.87 cents per share as compared 
with a profit of $2,788,252 or 56.67 
per share in the first half of 1938. 

2 

Chesterville Larder Lake has at- 
tained regular operations at an aver- 
age of 500 tons per day. Ore reserves 
are estimated to carry close to $6 per 
ton in gold, and this average has now 
been closely approached in milling 
operations 













dous advantage over advertisers of twenty-five years ago. 


Before 1914, men would have given an eye-tooth for the 


vital information on circulation which you can have for the 


A.B.C. 


asking —in 


reports. These reports give complete, 


authoritative facts to guide your buying and to make your 


advertising more effective. 


A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze NET PAID CIRCULATION—the 


true measure of advertising value. 


A.B.C, reports answer these three 


vital questions about circulation: how much is there? where is it? how 


was it obtained? The answers give verified information on quantity, 


and an important index on quality of circulation. 


Don’t fail to make use of this great advantage. Before you buy space 


in this or any other pubkcation, get the A.B.C. report. Study it. Deter- 


mine how the circulation meets your requirements. Then buy 


the knowledge that you are buying wisely and effectively. 


with 


Our circulation is fully audited in our latest A.B.C. report. We are 


proud of this report and will be glad to give you a copy. 


eet eee eee SATURDAY NIGHT 


An A. B.C. 
Publication 
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rectly increases employment and «production of gold up to a rate of 


tv in the indus some $9,000,000 annually. In the 
three months ended June 30 the com 
pany had a gross income of $2,280,068 
yenera rotal costs, including taxes and de- 


preciation were $1,337,077 
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tries. But after a time the 
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higher 
wage bills find reflection in an in 
rease in the jemand for 
affecting favor 
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Envious Eyes Cast Upon Rumania’s Natural Wealth 


BY J. ALLAN CASH 





j»UMANIA, so much in the news of 
late, is probably the richest coun- 
y in Europe, for raw materials 
ith a population of over 19 mil- 
yn, and an area half as large again 
Great Britain, she comes seventh 
size among European countries 
r plains are extremely fertile, 
lding a large surplus of food- 
iffs for export. Her forests hold 
imense reserves of lumber. There 
coal, copper, pyrites, magnesite and 
her minerals, but doubtless the 
»st important is oil. 
In spite of recent reports to the 
fect that Rumania’s oil is nearly 
’ hausted, it can be stated author- 
tively that the oil lands are large- 
untapped, and no one knows how 
ge the resources are, for they have 
ver been fully surveyed. Most of 
oil industry is in the hands of 
ierican and British interests but 
State retains a good hold on it, 
racting rich booty in royalties. Un- 
tunately, in their desire not to lose 
itrol, the State imposes restric- 
ns which have the effect of dis- 
iraging wide-spread expansion. The 
v treaty with Germany may change 
s situation radically, and the Ru- 
inian oil industry, now on the de- 
ie, May soon begin to expand con- 
rably. 


z 
oe 
Pore + 
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‘OR the most part Rumania is a 
primitive peasant-farming country. 
atly enlarged after the last great 

it now includes lands formerly 
ned by Hungary, Russia and Bul- 
a. Bessarabia, the strip of land 
ng the Soviet frontier, is strictly 
ssian, part of the Ukraine. The 
sants all speak Ukrainian and re- 

their own customs. This sec- 

n of Rumania, a rich grain grow- 

land, was stolen from Russia 
er the war, while the Russians 
re busy with their revolution. It 
ited a tense situation between the 





THE PICTURES 


TOP LEFT: A river bed near Bucharest. 
MIDDLE LEFT: Rumanian oil wells in the 
foothills of the Carpathians. LOWER 
LEFT: Bukovina peasants. TOP RIGHT: 
Bessarabian peasant, of Russian origin. 
MIDDLE RIGHT: Upper, Bratianu bouie- 
varde, Bucharest, one of the main streets, 
built up within the last fen years or s0; 
Lower, Two Bulgarians and a Turk win- 
nowing grain by the age-old method in 
the Dobrudja. LOWER RIGHT: Left, 
Transylvanian Market; Right, Rumanian 
oil refinery at Campina, up-to-date and 
thoroughly modern in every way. 
—Photographs by J. Allan Cash. 
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, 
countries for some years but of - 
relations have improved consider- an: ye . J SAT : } : ; ES Re 
and may now be said to be ; . . 3 : inhi a 
good 
1e Dobrudja, the part of Rumania 
h of the Danube, was formerly 
of Bulgaria. It is largely popu- 
1 by Bulgarians today and was 
part of the country which former- 
ielded a surplus of grain for ex- 
Today Bulgaria produces only 
ugh grain for her own use, and 
very Bulgarian heart there burns 
strongest desire to regain posses- 
of the Dobrudja. 


| tANSYLVANIA, the huge section 
ff land to the west of the Car- 
hians that lies within the Ruman- 
boundaries, was the bait with 
‘h Rumania was lured into the war 
the side_of the Allies. In this rich 
beautiful part of the country 
people of several different na- 
alities, among them 800,000 Ger- 
is, in pockets scattered over the 
le country. Originally they settled 
re two or three hundred years 
but they have retained many of 
r native characteristics, and Herr 
e! 1s likely, one of these days, 
ise them as a pretext for further 
insion south-eastwards. 
ransylvania was taken from Hun- 
y and this remains an exceeding- 
sore point to this day. In fact it 
lifficult to see how Hungary and 
mania can ever agree amicably 
til some readjustment of the fron- 
is arranged. Hungary is much 
re likely to ally herself with Ger- 
y in the hope of regaining 
nsylvania than helping to form a 
k of countries round Germany 
resist further aggression. But no 
itiers can satisfy all nationalistic 
inds for the Rumanians, Hun- 
ins, Germans and others are too 
rmixed ever to be separated by 
s on a map 


THE northern part of Rumania 
rroper—-the Bukovina district—is 
rely mountainous, and is where 
st of the timber industry is sit- 
ed. It is beautiful country, much of 
very isolated In a recent trip 
English car created a great sensa- 

wherever I stopped. Peasants 
ild gather round in amazement, 
ng what the “G.B.” meant on the 
k. When I said “Anglia” they were 
itly impressed, that is, all except 
se who appeared never to have 
id of Great Britain. None could 
lerstand how an English car could 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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MUSICAL 


EVENTS 


SATURDAY 


Kindler Kindles Promenade Audience 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


YOCIFEROUS expressions of en- 
thusiasm which have marked the 
present series of the Promenade 
Symphony Orchestra at Varsity 
Arena again greeted the first of two 
guest appearances by Dr. Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Washington, 
last week. As ‘cellist and conductor 
Dr. Kindler is so well known to 
Canadian audiences that, in Toron‘to 
especially, listeners regard him al- 
most as one of their own. His expan- 
sive and genial presence, personal in- 
tensity, and enthusiastic all-round 
musicianship give interest and color 
to all his programs 
Last week his program was in part 
devoted to Russian composers, whose 
virile and iridescent qualities appeal 
profoundly to his sympathies and 
temperament. The major incident was 
the “Introduction, Coronation Scene, 
ind = Love Music” from Modest 


Moussorgsky’s greatest work, ‘Boris 
Godounov.” It is Russian music in the 
f st sense of tl word, oriental 
} ss of its tonal pigments 
\ niqt harmontk effects, ind 
se with frest and haunting 
1 dic themes. There is no echo of 
I ymposers n Moussorgsky’s 
musi¢ 1 singular circumstance be- 


1use many of the greatest composers 


ly expressive interpreter, and the 
chief feature was a delightful per- 
formance’ of 3eethoven’s joyous 
Seventh Symphony Numbers by 
Weber, Wagner and Johann Strauss 
were also included. The concerts are 
now broadcast in the United States 
by the Columbia System 

The Montreal Opera Guild, directed 
by Victor Brault, is appealing for 
civie assistance in connection with its 
series of summer productions at Le 
Chalet, Mount Royal Very large 
audiences were present at two per- 
formances of “Carmen” recently, but 
despite public support receipts did not 
balance expenses, and without aid a 
very notable series of unhackneyed 
abandoned 
In making its appeal the Opera Guild 
is not in the position of a merely ex- 
In the past 


works may have to be 


perimental organization 
two years Mr. Brault has directed 


shteen productions, including rarely 
K t < 
1 
Au 





heard works like Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” and “The Martyrdom of 
St S tian Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
Hone I King David and Mo- 
art’s ‘Figar At resent Mr 
Brault is using the horus of the 
ruild ’ t d broadcast, 
Song of the World,” eard on the 
nationa Wednesday 





officers for a two-year term; Presi- 
dent, May E. James, Vancouver; Ist 
Vice-President, Lyell Gustin, Saska- 
toon; second ditto, Mrs. T. W. Hamil- 
ton, Edmonton; third ditto, W. L. 
Wright, Brandon; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Maude McGuire, Moose Jaw. 
Reginald Cox, Victoria, B.C., was re- 
elected editor of the official organ 
“The Canadian Music Teacher.” At 
present the Federation embraces only 
the four Western’ provinces, but 
efforts will be made to secure co- 
operation from associations in East- 
ern Canada. 

Grigori Garbovitzky, noted violinist 
and conductor of the Calgary Sym- 
phony orchestra, was guest conduc- 
tor of the Vancouver Symphony Or- 
chestra at its regular Sunday concert 
in Stanley Park on July 23. He gave 
a brilliant rendering of many cele- 
brated symphonic works 

Agnes Butcher, a young Hamilton 
pianist, has been for some time in 
Budapest, Hungary, as pupil of the 
famous composer Bela Bartok, also a 
noted piano instructor. On July 18 
she was heard over short wave from 
Hungary in a broadcast with a noted 
‘cellist Hubert Lujos. Miss Butcher 
had a brilliant career at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music where she was 
for some time a pupil of Viggo Kihl. 


NiGad 





THE HUNTER. The deer is part of an ash tray and the figure in galvanized 
wire was executed and photographed by Tom Allan, Toronto. 


tion of the talents of Norah Gibson, 
David Gibson and the Kernerman 
Trio. 

On a recent afternoon the writer 
had the privilege of listening to < 
fourteen year old soprano of amazing 
promise. She is Evelyn Pesan a na- 
tive of Toronto and partly of Russian 
descent. As a little tot she used to 
sing on children’s radio programs and 
in various popular entertainments. 
She was recently “discovered” by 
Leo Silvera, a noted Italian singer 
expert, now resident in San Francisco, 
who is summering in Toronto. Though 
small for her age her voice is aston- 
ishingly mature in quality—a rich, 
luscious dramatic soprano of the type 
that Rosa Ponselle’s must have been 
as a girl. It is of even quality through 
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veal “influences.” The “Boris” ex- Arthur Benjamin, the noted London Jpn 1937 she captured the gold medal a range of over two _ octaves, 
} j { h h rve : . : : : ° 44 3ee 4a 
‘erpt though dramatic and grandiose yMpose ul S as served for pianism and general attainments, and unusually flexible for a voice @ MADE IN 2’ 3’’ AND 4’ WIDTHS. 
1 purpose is never for a moment is idjud t anadian and the $500 Eaton Scholarship. of its timbre. Her scale passages Consult your Landscape Architect, or write us 
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He won a most grat g the sum-  4n old friend of Boris Hambourg, Miss Pesan predicts a notable future 
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hestra The famous and strenuous British mposers in Ras = ee to hear some of the younger instru- Mr. Silvera’s intention to force her a 3 1 Ed ] ‘i | 3 2) , 
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‘ th ntinent-wide 
p Ss rf at the Toronto WAl 
f nservatory Summer School was — 
ta lata tal the other day 
ing pianists wit have been 
SOS suing postgraduat Studies with : . 
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—— 4 on “eer HOME JOURNAL intro- much needlecraft-conscious, despite their keen in- 
a uce ran Point Tapestry to its readers, it terest in other activities 
a lary cate really started something! ee eS 
Sees . n eedle-Arts”, CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 
: Shown for the first time in Canada, this beau- has again assumed leadership in sensing a trend 
7 niful needlework creation, which is an exclusive and has established itself more strongly as “The 
Among Musicians CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL feature, is already Favorite Woman's Magazine” by i iving its 
aah the vogue. And “Grand Point” Tapestry is only readers what they want—FIRST ! . . 
ai oe one example of CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL'S “NEEDL ee 
M I progressiveness as demonstrated through its new E-ARTS" is just another reason why your 


advertising in CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL is 
assured a better reception and longer life. Such 
outstanding features unquestionably develop a 
keener interest and friendliness among readers 


which, in turn, is extended to the advertising 
columns of the publication. 


ng regular department—''Needle-Arts.” 


Instituted as a result of the large number of 
requests received for knitting, crocheting and fancy 
work designs, the department is devoted to the fine 
art of home-sewing, needlework and handicrafts 
and has proved definitely that women are very 
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THE POLITICIAN 


Figures of galvanized wire and plasticine, modelled and 
photographed by Tom Allan, Toronto 
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|. Ladies --On the 


PARADE 


Screen and Off 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


*IFTY-FIVE per cent of American 
women are spoiled declares Eliza- 
eth Hawes, noted American de- 
igner and commentator. Miss Hawes 
ikes her figures from a poll conducted 
yy the LaplIEs’ HoME JOURNAL; and 
ceording to her findings a little more 
han half the women in the United 
tates are idle, unhappy, selfish, mer- 
enary and pretty silly. 
The Lapies’ HOME JourRNAL is of 
yurse sympathetic towards the ladies, 
*@° §=6.nd especially towards the ladies who 
ve in splendid idleness at home. If 
liss Hawes were to take her estimates 
om the movies she would be com- 
‘lled—even allowing for the exag- 
,erations of the screen—to raise her 
zures to seventy-five or eighty per 
cont. 
The people who make the movies 
ire for the most part men. And the 
reen gives them a chance to express 
e fixed and angry misogyny they 
yuld never dare to reveal at home. 
iey dress their screen women up 
ynderfully of course with fox capes, 
wns by Adrian, worldly impossible 
hair-dos and silly hats. And then they 
rn round maliciously and make 
2m even worldlier and more im- 
ssible than their hair-dos, even sil- 
r than their hats. 


Matrons, A and B 


Type A, the foolish middle-aged 
matron has long been a screen-conven- 
mn. Alice Brady, Mary Boland and 
billy Burke have made her familiar 
to millions. She is garrulous, frantic, 
ine and of course frightfully ex- 
ivagant. And while she’s just a 
medy-figure on the screen, the men 
o created her—and the men in the 
lience who laugh at her know 
ry well that they would fly scream- 
nz if they had to live with her twenty- 





‘SALTER PIDGEON, who plays op- 





posite) Virginia Bruce in “Stronger 
Than Desire”. 
r hours in the same house. 


he foolish matron is at least ami- 
When the boys really go to town 
s on the subject of the cold, ruth- 
s scheming matron (Type B) who 
ks constantly and passionately in 
is of hard cash. She is the lady 
ed by Miss Frieda Inescourt in 
larzan Finds a Son.” She lies awake 
nights under her mosquito netting in 
the tropics planning ways of gypping 
nnocent little children of their in- 
her tance. She shows nothing more 
than a cold relief when her great- 
incle-in-law is shot down in cold 
ood. Serves him right, the old 
nuisance, with his stuffy notions about 
primogeniture! Type B is just as 
iwiul as the boys can make her. 
Or she is Type C, and is represented 
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Miss Ruth Hussey in ‘Maisie.” 
Vhen her rich, infatuated husband 
ers her off to his ranch to get 


iway from her boy-friend, she is 





































all smiles and compliance; then she 
wires right away for her boy-friend to 
meet her in the next town. When 
she asks the handsome ranch over- 
seer (Robert Young) for a light for 
her cigarette she does it with the 
elaborate mystery of Potiphar’s Wife 
making a proposition. And when the 
overseer plays Joseph she turns round 
and accuses him of her husband’s 
murder. (He wasn’t murdered. It was 
her heartlessness that drove him to 
suicide.) 

There’s another matron, Type D, 
that the boys love to take to pieces- 
the Unhappy Wife. She turns up as 
Virginia Bruce in “Stronger Than 
Desire.” We see her against a Cedric 
Gibbons breakfast room background, 
dressed up in a white mousseline host- 
ess-gown, and she is saying that she 
has everything —a loving husband, 
plenty of money, a darling little child. 
Everything; but she isn’t happy. So 
when her husband gets involved with 
a naughty unscrupulous client (Type 
C) the wife, just to pay him back, 
gets involved with a fascinating male 
gold-digger. Then, when the play-boy 
is murdered, the husband (Walter 
Pidgeon) has to get her acquitted. 

She didn’t commit the murder of 
course; she just tried to. The play- 
boy’s wife (Ann Dvorak) really did it. 
But Miss Dvorak gets jury-acquittal 
and Miss Bruce gets a trip to Europe. 
For something still lingers in the male 
heart even in Hollywood—some 
residual gallantry or maybe some in- 
corrigible romanticism—that makes it 
impossible for the boys to give the 
ladies what is finally coming to them. 
(Even Frieda Inescourt gets off, just 
as the natives are about to make a 
human sacrifice of her.) 


The Not Impossible She 


It is this invincible romanticism 
that makes the boys turn round 
occasionally and invent the Perfect 


Heroine, the Not Impossible She of 
their own imaginations. She is loyal, 
companionable, broadminded and gay. 
The boys can take her along with them 
anywhere-——she is equally satisfactory 
on a fishing trip or on a week-end 
bender. She is Myrna Loy in “The 
Thin Man,” or, currently, she is Ann 
Sothern in “Maisie.” 

Maisie’s clothes are all lower-price- 
basement stuff—-when they haven't 
been fished out of an old theatrical 
trunk—-and it doesn’t bother Maisie a 
bit. Maioic LA~sine 
has to take the hard strip-tease route 
to do it. Maisie is a fine loyal little 
trouper. When she is bullied and mis- 
understood and thrown out on her ear 
Maisie doesn’t cry. She makes a rueful 
crack about the toughness of Fate and 
goes off to get herself a job. The in- 
dependent girl. Maisie is the girl 
who makes all the girls in the audience 
ashamed of themselves. 

I don’t quite believe in Maisie, 
though she was very persuasively and 
amusingly acted by Ann Sothern. And 
I don’t entirely believe in Types A. 
B, Cand D. On the whole Miss Hawes 
seems to have got closer to the mean 
average of feminine behavior than 
Hollywood. And that doesn’t mean 
we have any special reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves either. 


payo hor was, eovom 


TRAVELERS 


Colonel and Mrs. Hugh Owen and 
their family, of Montreal, have taken 
Beausejour Cottage, Ste. Agathe, for 
the summer months. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ponton Armour 
and Miss Peggy Armour have left To- 
ronto for their summer house at 
Beaumaris, Muskoka. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fane Sewell have left 
Toronto to spend the summer in 
Vancouver. 













VIRGINIA BRUCE, currently featured with Walter Pidgeon in “Stronger Than 
Desire”. 


SATURDA 


ANN SOTHERN, who is appearing with 
“Maisi 








About Color 


BY “JAY” 


JN Sydney, N.S., we were fortunate 

in enjoying just at the time when 
we needed it most, almost perfect 
photographic weather. We visited the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company’s 
tremendous plant, the largest in the 
British Empire, to take a few se- 
quences of colored 16mm. Our host 
and guide expressed amazement when 
1 told him that I was using colored 
film in the task of recording an indus- 
trial plant such as the D. I. & S. A 
keen photographer himself, he thought 
that only subjects displaying at least 
a half of the spectrum were worth 
the cost of colored film. I might have 


had that idea mucalf had it nat jheen 
for a séries of industrial colored 


photographs that I saw in a recent 
issue of Fortune. These pictures 
taught me that there is a certain 
amount of color in everything, and 
when expressed through the medium 
of Kodachrome or any other color 
emulsion, it is seen with a vividness 


which for some reason seems to 
escape the eye. I am reminded of 
one or two slides that I have de- 


picting scenes in Montreal Harbour. 
When I took them, I felt that I was 
perhaps wasting my colored film, 
but the amazement expressed by the 
many audiences to whom I have shown 
them belied any doubts that I might 
have had at the time that I took 
them. 


Photographing Flowers 


On our tour through the northern 
part of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
we have been impressed with the 
many varieties and beauties of the 
wild flowers and this week I am going 
to suggest a few hints on how to get 
the best in photographing flowers. 

Flowers are beautiful and will make, 
if properly taken, beautiful pictures. 
I would not say that they represent 
an easy subject, as there are certain 
difficulties which the photographer is 
bound to run up against. 

If such pictures are to be more than 
a mere record, composition is the 
first consideration. And this must be 
arranged so that we will get first a 
good reproduction of the flower 
showing the various points peculiar 
to its particular kind and variety and 
secondly, a pleasing picture. In this 
I might suggest the introduction of 
a little adjacent foliage or perhaps a 
rock or a fern to lend balance and 
contrast, although as I have said on 
other photographic subjects, care must 


be taken not to include too much 
irrelevent detail. Another difficulty 
is light. 


First, one must carefully study its 
direction; with the sun overhead or 
immediately behind the camera, the 
picture is bound to be flat. But with 
the sun against the camera the 
flowers are bound to stand out and 
give an impression of a third di- 
mension. And in addition to this, 
the light which will now be shining 
through the petals, will add a very 
live and delicate effect to the picture 
It will be found necessary here to use 
a light shade on the lens and also 
to shield the camera with the shadow 
of the body. 

In almost 
will be 


every instance a filter 
necessary in order to obtain 
correct monochromatic rendering of 
the various colors. The color of the 
filter can only be determined by the 
predominant color of the subject. 
The last difficulty is focusing. A 
camera equipped with a built-in range- 
finder will take care of this providing 
a little forethought is given to the 
depth of focus. In photographing a 
flower border, I would suggest focus- 
ing on to one-third of the border’s 
depth and then closing down to a stop 
small enough or consistent with the 





THE CAMERA 


& BIGHT 


Robert Young in the new film release, 
e 





in Industry 


entire depth of the border. When 
focusing through a ground-glass, it 
is best to follow the same procedure 
with the lens wide open and then 
closing down to the point where a 
sharp over-all negative is seen. This 
brings another difficulty, namely, 


movement of the subject. Should the 
exposure be less than a fiftieth part 
of a second, it might be found neces- 
sary to wait a considerable time unti! 


the wind has ceased to sway the 
flowers. 
In development of the negative, 


I personally prefer a soft developer; 
one that will give a full range of 


tanes without hyilding an avpaccis:5 
contrasts. A well-exposed anc well- 


developed flower negative is one 
which, when held a few inches from 
a newspaper headline, will allow you 
to read through it. 


Sydney Camera Club 


On Monday the 17th of July I had 
the pleasure of speaking to members 
of the Sydney Camera Club and their 
friends. I wonder why it is that 
camera clubs prefer to hide thei! 
existence. I had been in Sydney 
three days before I knew that a club 


existed, even though I had asked 
several prominent people the question 
It was only by accident that I met 
the president and he told me of the 
club’s existence just as an after- 
thought. 


A camera club should be an organ- 
ization vital to the cultural life of 
the community in which it exists, and 
as such it should make itself known 
within that community, and I am 
quite sure if it would follow this 
advice, its membership would be much 
larger than some of those which I 
have come in contact with 
coming to the Maritimes. Everyone 
who owns a camera and desires to 
got from that camera the that 
il can produce would join a camera 
club if he knew its value to him. 
Club meetings which are held for 
educational and social purposes cannot 
fail but to inspire their members. 
Exhibitions of members’ pictures are 


since 


best 


another source of inspiration, and 
when judged worthy of hanging by 
an outside authority, the full priv- 


ileges of being a member of the club 
are best appreciated. If the above is 
true, and I know that it is, then 
surely a small club is not doing its 
best for the community in which 
it exists if it does not make known 
the fact that it is there for the develop- 
ment of a keener appreciation for 
art and all that art implies. These 
words are specially directed to the 
members of the Sydney Camera Club 
and of other camera clubs hiding their 
light under a bushel 


Filters Again 


But to get back to the night of the 
17th. After showing my colored and 
black-and-white films, we had a round- 
table discussion which was enthus- 
iastically followed by the friends of 
the members. The old question of 
filters came up, and I learned for 
the first time how necessary a filter 
is when photographing marine sub- 
jects. White sails, blue water and 
a blue sky, when rendered in their 
monochromatic values, are too low 
in contrast unless a suitable filter is 
used. And I do not think that the so- 
called sky filter is of any use when 
photographing at the seaside. This 
subject was very fully discussed, and 
the conclusions drawn were: a med- 
ium yellow filter used in conjunction 
with normal speed panchromatic film 
produced the best negative, 

Cheerio and good pictures. 
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PERPETUAL 


FRAGRANCE 





BY ELIZABETH ARDEN 


® Blue Grass is a fragrance that never palls—never 


loses its first surprising sweetness. It is always 
delightful because it is at once so fresh and so 


elusive. Walk in a cloud of Blue Grass wherever you go! 


Blue Grass Perfume (also Night and Day 
Perfume) now costs less in Canada than in 


United States. 


New price . . $1.10 to $29.25 


Sold At Smariesi Shops In Every Town 
g 
Salons: Simpson's —Toronto and Montreal 
NEW YORK LONDCN 


PARIS TORONTO 














“And you promise never to let me down?” 


sands of the desert and my last Sweet Cap grow cold!” 


“Till the 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES | 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” I 
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WALLACEBURG BRASS LIMITED —— WALLACEBURG ONTARIO 
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Keenest Minds 


Know the reflections of keen British minds on current activities 
in art, letters, politics and sports. Enjoy their stimulating 
contributions to the Sunday Times. 


* Anthony Eden 

* Lady Tweedsmuir 
* Sir Charles Petrie 

* Desmond McCarthy 
* James Agate 

* Eric Newton 


Britain is the clearing house for world news. Correspondents 
of the Sunday Times keep you intimately informed; interpreting, 
clarifying and forecasting international activities 


sunday Cimes 


THE VOICE OF BRITAIN 
Send your subscription to Sunday Times, Es) 
159 Bay Street, Toronto. (3 months 90c, 
6 months $1.85, 12 months $3 70). 









































Trafalgar School 
for Girls 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








LANGUAGES 


MUsI¢ GYMNASTICS ART GAMES 





IMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 


TRAFALGAR SCHOOL 3495 S 











RoyaAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 
Recently enlarged fireproof building, thoroughly modern 
equipment. For women students, resident and non- 
cotidem ty. oemasiezdcy daareas inthe Lary. of Auts 
A limited number of Scholarships and Bursaries. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE RT. HON 
BARON STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL 


Applications should 


Dé made early 






For aljyotocmation 


CHI WARDEN 
















Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C. 
A special course for boys entering business life. 
Small classes ensure individual attention 
LOWER SCHOOL for boys 8 to 14 UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 
Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 


Gymnasium, swimming pool, 


I covered rink and spacious grounds 


offer unusual facilities for splendid physical development. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 


Full prospectus and information regarding Entrance Scholarships 
Bursaries and Leonard Awards sent on request. 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 
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Separate Senior and 


Junior Schools 


COLLEGE 
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PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
A BOARDING SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
During the past five years boys from the school 


have won twenty-two university scholarships. 
For full’ 


AAI 


cc 


Michaelmas 
Term 
begins on 
September 12th 
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rmation please write t 
PHILIP A. ©. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed.. HEADMASTER 
TOTP Ie IIe 


Alma College 


FOUNDED '‘e7 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


shtful lecation; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario in Arta 
and Home Economics 
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Principal: Rev 


A RESIDENTIAL 


P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2nd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
For further information, ADDRESS THE SEC RETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


FHleisterschaft College 


Established 1889 












people a 


An academic and commercial College which provides for young 
in Canada 


thorough training either for Business or University ... The only schoo 


to offer thoroughly individualized courses with enrolments limited to eight 
students per teacher . . . This personal:instruction saves the pupil's time, and gives 
free scope for individual initiative . 


. Excellent opportunities for 
students competing for scholarships . . . For full particulars write to the 


PRINCIPAL-R. G. MeCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd. 
2 ST. CLAIR AVE. EAST - - TORONTO, ONTARIO 


‘oficient 
egistrar. 
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CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 


History Day by Day 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Peace,” by the 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain. 
Thomas Allen. $3 


“Step by Step, 1936-1939,” by the Rt 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill. Nelson 
$3.75 


ANY years ago, an eminent states- 
man, Lord Salisbury, wrote to the 
effect that public men should in mat- 
ters of policy never overlook the fact 
that we live amid an ever-changing 
scene. If in the 19th century per- 
manent policies were hazardous they 
are today radically impossibl 
ially in foreign affairs. If anyone 
doubts this fact, he has but to read 
the two volumes under review, from 
the pens of two world-famous states- 
men 

That of Mr. Chamberlain deals with 
world events during the past two 
vears: Mr. Churchill’s with the same 
subject, during the past three. Neithe 
is infallible, but no men in the world 
have a fuller knowledge of the sub- 
jects they talk about. One book is 
that of an Insider Looking Out; the 
other that of an Outsider Looking In 
The Insider, by virtue of his respon- 
sibilities as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, cannot say all that he would 
perhaps like to say. The Outsider, 
has more liberty to speak from the 
fullness of his mind and information, 
but Mr. Churchill having on many 
occasions enjoyed ministerial responsi- 
bilities that may presently be restored 
to him, is also discreet. Both go as 
far in the direction of candor as the 
traditions of British statesmen will 
permit; but neither is reckless enough 
to express his private opinion of Hert 
Hitler. What both have to tell us 
is a most important contribution of 
contemporary history,—which changes 
almost from day to day. . 


espec- 


Chamberlain's Apologia 


Mr. Chamberlain’s book consists ol 
reprints of speeches beginning May 
31st, 1937 (just after he had accepted 
the Prime Ministership) and ending 
with one of April 3rd last. The lat- 
ter is profoundly important, becaus‘ 
it deals with a radical departure from 
the established traditions of British 
foreign policy, viz. engagement in 
definite commitments to aid by mili- 
tary, forse Ruropean, nations, threat: 
lend themselves well to embodiment 
in a narrative, because Mr. Chamber- 
lain is never a “sophisticated rhetor- 
ician;” and a master of lucid, brief, 
direct utterance. They are linked up 
by interlocutory explanations, short 
for the most part, though that which 
deals with Munich is lengthy and 
carefully documented. The volume 
may be regarded as the apologia of 
a man who began two years ago with 
the idea that permanent 
necessary to the well-being of man- 
kind and that it could be won by 
deliberately promoting good relations 
with the totalitarian states. That is 
what “appeasement” meant 


peace Was 


Mr. Chamberlain describes himself 
as “A man of peace to the depths of 
my soul” to whom war “is not only 
the cruellest but the most senseless 
method of settling international dis- 
This conviction seems to have 
been his guide in all his earlier deal- 
ings with foreign policy. How far he 
was “fooled” by Hitler at Munich we 
shall not know in our time probably. 
Possibly not so greatly as many as- 
sumeé One notes in these pages a 
gular coincidence between his re- 
turn from Munich and the redoubling 
of efforts to increase armaments. His 
esight was justified four months 
igo by events at Prague, which led 
oO an open reversal of British policy. 
The interlocutory note on Chamber- 
speech following that event 
raises the question: How far were 
the people of Czecho-Slovakia betrayed 
by their own leaders after the de- 
parture of Benes and Masaryk! Some 


putes.” 





JANCIS MEETS THE AUTHOR OF 
“JANCIS”. Little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Tibbitts, Dartmouth, N.S., 
was named after heroine of novel by 
Leslie Gordon Barnard, Past President 
of the Canadian Authors Association. 
They were photographed together by 
Elsie Pomeroy at the C.A.A. Conven- 
tion at Halifax. 








CANADA AT WORLD'S FAIR. ; ) 0 
A. Fortin, in the exhibit of “Contemporary Art of 79 Countries” in the Gallery 
of Science and Art, Business Systems and Insurance Building, New York World’s 


Fair. The exhibition is sponsored by 


“March Snows, Quebec’, a painting by Marc 


the International Business Machines 


Corporation, 


of them were undoubtedly tools of 
Hitler; but it is clear that Hitler over- 
played his hand, and changed an his- 
toric principle of British policy. 


Prophetic Mr. Churchill 


Mr. Churchill on May 31st, 1937, 
seconded the resolution which made 
Neville Chamberlain leader of the 
Conservative party, and though his 
subsequent attitude was critical it 
was never unfriendly. His book con- 
reprints of fortnightly dis- 
courses on foreign affairs which he 
commenced to write in March, 1936, 
continued until May of this year. They 
are journalism of the best order be- 
cause their author’s sources of in- 
formation are widespread, and his 
literary gifts exceptional. His utter- 
ances are not “ex cathedra” as those 
Prime Minister must be, and 
he can deal more freely with any 
topic that arises. He is proud to say 
that he has not felt it necessary to 
alter a line of the originals. He no 
doubt feels safe in reprinting minor 
errors in prophecy, because in major 


sists of 


of a 


MO OY MAUUVICMMIy 21 tie. 

The book begins with the warnings 
he penned in March, 1936, when Herr 
Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Lo- 


Fictional 


carno, and commenced the military 
occupation of the Rhineland. He then 
became convinced that Hitler con- 
templated the domination of Europe, 
and that his early boast to which 
little attention had been paid, “When 
I strike, I will strike like lightning 
in the dark” was a sincere statement 
of his intentions. Mr. Churchill never 
ceased to warn Britain to distrust 
Hitler, but disclaimed the charge that 
he was an enemy of Germany. He 
held, apparently, as strongly as Neville 
Chamberlain, that good understand- 
ings with Germany were essential to 
the well-being of both countries. But 
he was sure that Hitler would listen 
te no arguments that were not amply 
backed by Force. Month by month 
he continued the demand for a 
strengthening of Britain’s military 
power, until last September Chamber- 
lain came to the same conclusion. 
Ever since he has given him friendly 
co-operation. In his preface he says: 
“It is a gratification to me that His 
Majesty’s Government have at length 
by leisurely progress along their own 
paths of thought adopted even in 
Urtall tile pulicy ama tneme Sel furtn. 
I cannot conceal my sorrow that they 
did not reach these 
earlier.” 


conclusions 


Findings 


BY W. S. MILNE 


“Quartet,” by Emil 
mans, Green. $3.00. 


Ludwig. Long- 


“The Open Sky,” by L. A. G. Strong 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


[VEN THOUGH “Quartet” is by 
Mr. Ludwig, it is not a biography. 
It is a novel. It is a novel about a 
writer, in his middle forties, who, like 
Ludwig himself, turns out plays and 
biographies, and goes on American 
lecture tours whenever he runs short 
of cash. He has an ideal garden re- 
treat somewhere among the Swiss 
Alps, near a lake, presided over by a 
charming and gracious wife, to which 
and whom he returns when he is 
tired of the plaudits of his American 
public. The first third of the book is 
a duet between Manfred and Helena 
note the Byron-Goethe echo-—which 
develops into a quartet with the acci- 
dental arrival of a Danish painter, 
Eric, with his wife and model, Dag- 
mar. The two artists and their wives 
become close friends, developing a 
technique of communal living on a 
high aesthetic plane, although by no 
means on an ascetic one. It is all a 
little like that abbey of Thelme, de- 
vised by Master Francois long ago, 
the motto of which, and the sole rule 
of conduct was “Do What Thou 
Wilt,” an earthly paradise for body 
and _ spirit. 

The second movement of the quar- 
tette ends with a tacit interchange of 
partners. The third movement deals 
separately with the two experiments. 
After a few weeks have passed, they 
draw together again, and re-exchange 
partners. Then they go their separate 
ways, mutually enriched. Manfred 
and Helena resume occupation of 
their earthly paradise, and the book 
closes with a love-duet. The only un- 
pleasant caused by the 
death during his absence of Manfred’s 
sheep-dog, and the gardener’s neglect 
of the garden while Helena was being 
idyllic in the mountains. Eric learned 
to paint a new model, and Manfred 
has material for a poem or a novel 
or a drama. 
uously 


notes are 


It is delicately and sens- 
narrated, with a somewhat 
cloying atmosphere of erotic beauty 
hanging over everything, like the 
heavy perfumes of Helena’s garden, 
but it is really the most fantastic 
nonsense. It is the puritan idea of 
the artist as a gay irresponsible Sy- 
barite expressed in musical amd often 
moving prose. Its characters take on 
a certain reality while in their fan- 
tastic environment, and as long as one 
keeps them in that environment, no 
great harm is done. If you try to 
put them against the real world, or 
to apply their odes aesthetic or amor- 
ous, to people as you yourself know 


them, then, in the words of a w riter 
of respectable antiquity, “It is confu- 
sion.” If, however, you are content 
to regard “Quartet” as a sentimental 
fantasy, you can pass a few hours 
with it pleasantly enough. Ludwig is 
an able writez, and doubtless the book 
will add to his bank account 


Irish Island 


“The Open Sky” is a novel about 
life on a wild Irish island. It 


is to 
be an island of escape and 


healing 
for David Heron, a doctor and writer 
Who is suffering from a 


nervous 
breakdown. The change, 


the bracing 
weather, and the simple folk of the 
place are to restore his soul. The 
cure does not work out in quite the 
Way that his wife and his doctor had 
expected, but all ends happily. It 


is 
a readable and well-written novel 
that tells a straightforward | story 
with enough psychological stuff to 


make the reader feel that he is not 
being so unfashionable as to enjoy a 
story for the sake of the story. There 
is excellent characterization, 


some 
unusually fine 


nature-description, 
with a grand sense of space to it, and 
a considerable amount of humor. The 
writer is remarkably successful in 
keeping up the suspense to the last, 
although I am afraid a bit of melo- 
drama has to be called in to do it. 
Alison’s letter ig a pretty crude de- 
vice, but we are already so much in 
sympathy with David that we are 
willing to accept anything that will 
give him a happy outcome. 

One element in the plot reminds 
one rather strongly of that delightful 
comedy about an artist, “The Late 
Christopher Bean.” In both, an art- 
ist, dead before the start of the story, 
has been living among some remote 
villagers, and has left behind him 
some paintings that are scrambled for 
by collectors after his death. In the 
play, however, this scramble is the 
main theme; in the novel it is second- 
ary, for here the painter has left a 
daughter, Sheila, by the Sister of the 
dour Brosnan brothers who are Dav- 
id’s neighbors. Sheila cooks and cleans 
for the outsider, and comes to play 
a central part in his cure. This cure 
by the way, is not entirely convincing, 
although the author has succeeded 
in making us feel that David 
much pleasanter person at the 
of the book than he was at the 
ginning. In other words, we are given 
a character that grows and develops 
with the story, and that is rarer in a 
novel than one might think. Full 
marks should be given for the priest 
and full marks for the sea and the 
sky, which are well done, 


is a 
end 
be- 
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LAKEFIELD 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Lakefield, Ont. 


Established 60 years 


*A residential school for boys 
in the Kawartha Lakes dis- 
trict. Healthy country sur- 
roundings. Small classes with 
individual instruction, 8 years 
of age to Senior Matriculation. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION PLEASE 
WRITE TO THE HEADMASTER 











Residential and Day 


SCHOOL for BOYS 


All-round development, educational, 
physical, moral, cultural. For School 
Calendar write the Rev. G. Herbert 
Scarrett, B.A. (Queens), F.R.S.T. 


(Eng.), Headmaster. 





VICTORIA, B.C. 


Established 1906 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 
CSM VLA: tees AN Xd 


Ce MC ee eS 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100° acres of grounds 
Complete Modern Education in attractive 
cultured environment. Public school 
Honour Matriculation. Music, Art, House 
hold Science, Secretarial Courses and Dran 
atics Swimming Pool and Gymnasium 
Resident Mistress of Physical Education 
supervised Winter and Summer Sports 
Riding on quiet country roads — Reope: 
September 12th. 
For Calendar apply to Principal, 


REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D 


OVENDEN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RESIDENTIAL PUPILS ONLY 
Numbers being restricted, opportunity is giv 
for the fullest development of personality aod 
individual gifts. Preparation for the Univ 
sities. Music, Art, Riding (resident Rid: 
Instructress), Handicrafts, Dramatics, Domvs- 
tic Science. Summer and Winter Sports. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Principa 


7 


‘CO 
Belleville 
**An Aid to Success”’ 
Co - Educational 
GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 


For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 
Courses Offered: 
Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administ:ation and 
Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 
Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, 0.D. 


Tilustrated tus and information 
regardin, Bursaries and Scholarships oD 
request. registration recommended. 


King’s Hall, Compton 


Boarding School for Girls 
in the Country 


Strictly residential. Situated 1" 
the Eastern Townships near She!- 
brooke. All grades to Senior Mat- 
riculation. ndividual courses at- 
ranged, if desired. Modern lan 
guages a Specialty. Special Classes 
in Music, Art, Dramatics, Sewing 
Special Domestic Science Course 
for those not wishing to matricu- 
late. English and Canadian Stal! 

all University trained. Resident 
Gymnasium Mistress — Supervised 
Summer and Winter Sports - 
ewes. (Indoor Pool)—Riding 

r 


Resident ained Nurse — House- 
keeper—Night Watchman — Home 
Farm. 


Chairman of Board of Governors: 


The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, 


Principal 


MISS A. E. GILLARD, B.A. 


For Prospectus apply to Secretary: 
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Special 
Sailing 


DIRECT FROM 


MONTREAL 


SERVATIONS 


ss q ~ 
< SEPT.1 
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7. 
: to Europe 
w 
& 
_ 8.8. COLOMRBIE 
a CABIN CLASS THIRD CLASS 
- $146 up $91.50 up 
ne Enjoy a luxury crossing direct 
rs from Canada to Havre on S.S. 

Colombie, one of French Line's 
- most modern steamers. Large 
= airy cabins, swimming pool, 
= dancing, movies, excellent 
a cuisine, perfect service. 
. French Li 
es 375 Bay Street, Toronto 
L 1196 Phillips Place, Montreal 





Perfect Setting 


FOR A 


Grand Vacation 


For a pleasure-packed holiday, come 
and enjoy Beaumaris hospitality 
Every facility is here to help you 
have a memorable vacation, amid 
atmosphere of charm and beauty. 


18-hole 


Golf Course 


The sporty, scenic 
Beaumaris course 
offers a real challenge 
to the go lf addict. 
Two first-class enclosed 
tennis courts. 


Dancing 
Nightly 


to the strains 
of Murray Morton 
and his 8-piece or 
chestra . . . in the 
cool and _— spacious 
Yacht Club Pavilion 


Suave 





Famed Cuisine 


Beaumaris cuisine ts 
known all over Amer 
ica for its excellence. 
Dinner Dance Saturday 


nights. 





amusements for 
120 rooms——modern. Just 
three hours’ drive direct to hotel 
from Toronto. This year come to 
Beaumaris the vacation home of 
discriminating people who appreciate 
the utmost in comfort, service, quality. 


Ceaunaris 


Muskoka’s Resort Hotel of Distinction 
BEAUMARIS, LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Rates from $4. 50 up daily 
meals, For boo t, reservations, 
. H. Brennan, ig or phone 


TORONTO OFFICE: 67 Yonge, WA. 


Safe beach and 


children. 
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| SAINT JOHN’S HOUSE | 


28 Major St., TORONTO 


A Residence for Elderly Women 
QUIET — CONGENIAL 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE 


Apply to the Bursar 
45 Brunswick Ave. — Midway 5766 
TORONTO 








BERMUDA 


as part of 
Your World’s Fair Trip 


New York Sailings twice weekly 
—6-day trips or longer—$69 and 
up, depending on hotel selected 


é Reservations and literature from 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bldg 5 King St. W 


Toronto, Ont . Elgin $221 


1188 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal, Que 
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Switzerland Has Democratic Alps 


BY FRED DOSSENBACH, JR. 


ON A MOONLIT August night in 

1291 a group of husky, bearded 
Helvetians met in a tiny meadow off 
the shore of Lake Lucerne. Each 
of the quietly determined men car- 
ried a crossbow, a quiver of arrows, 
and on their feet were crude sandals 


fastened with leather thongs. The 
men were the elected representatives 
of the three districts Uri, Schwyz, 


Unterwalden. In low voice the Hel- 
vetians took an oath of fidelity and 
unity. The three districts became the 
first cantons of a new country called 
Schwyz—Switzerland. 

Today it is nearly 650 years since 
Switzerland’s independence was de- 
clared on the Riitli meadow. The cen- 
turies have brought changes. Instead 
of three, twenty-two cantons now 
form the world’s oldest democracy. 
No longer are the Alps towering 
ramparts isolating Switzerland from 
her neighbors. Electric trains speed 
over the frontiers to the capitals of 
Europe, buses crawl up alpine 
roads begun by Caesar’s invading 


pass 


legions, fleets of steamers operate 
on the larger lakes. Tourists come 


to Switzerland from far corners of 
the globe, in winter, in summer, in 
spring and in fall. 

Switzerland, with 15,943 square 
miles, is about as large as the com- 
bined areas of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island—certainly a 
small area to hold so many alps, so 
many resorts, so many different types 
of people with their variety of cul- 
tures and customs. But not so un- 
usual if you simply think of Switzer- 
land as a vest-pocket United States. 
Certainly the two forms of govern- 
ment are closely related, and America, 
too, has totally dissimilar sections. 

But where Americans talk English 
in various accents, New Yorkese, New 
England twang, Southern drawl 
the Swiss go the whole way. They 
speak entifely different languages, 
and in assorted dialects. In the cen- 
tral part of Switzerland, up to Basle 
and around past Lake Constance, 
German is the written language, with 
German dialects the spoken tongue. 





THE PEACE OF THE 
eventide in the Kiental, 


‘Home Industries”: 
embroidery, lace-mak- 


Switzerland’s 
wood-carving, 
ing, novelties. 


Swiss Customs 


When you speak of Swiss customs 
you usually aren’t referring to their 
Continental breakfasts, their week- 
end skiing tours, their weakness for 
the movies. Chances are you mean 
something too quaint, really. And 
you have a suspicion that most of it 
is put on for your benefit. The fact 
of the matter is, though, that the 
Swiss are typically European in their 
fondness for tradition, and they en- 
joy a costume festival every bit as 
much as you do. 

One of the best known festivals is 
Zurich’s yearly Sechselauten {| 
ing at six’), an age-old guild celebra- 
tion welcoming spring. Long ago the 
curfew bells of the churches used to 
toll the end of the working day. When 
the bells started ringing at six in- 


“ring- 
ring 





BEYOND THE LAKE HARBOR of lovely Zerich, 


splendor of the Alps. 


In the Tessin, the southern tip jutting 
into Italy, Italian predominates; in 
French Switzerland, French. And in 
that mountainous section of Switzer- 
land tucked near the Ostmark, Ro- 
mansch is spoken. Only 45,000 Swiss 
speak Romansch, which is directly 
descended from the Latin of old 
2Zome. But so hardy is Romansch 
that it was recently adopted = as 
Switzerland’s fourth official language. 
So now the “No Smoking” signs in 
railroad cars read: “Nicht rauchen, 
defense de fumer, e vietato fumari, 
Scommondau’ de Fimmar.” 


Export to Eat 


Switzerland is a highly industrialized 
country. She has to be. Only 20% 
of the country is suited to agriculture, 
so Switzerland must export to eat. 
By far the greater percentage of her 
foodstuffs are imported, and to pay her 


own way, Switzerland sends a sur- 
prising variety of industrial exports 
to the nations of the world, with 


European countries, the British Em- 
pire and the United States her lead- 
ing customers. 

Glance at these figures if you think 
most Swiss milk cows, make cheese 
and yodel after every meal. Only 28% 
of the total workers are engaged in 
agriculture. Almost half the working 
population is engaged in industry, 
12% in commerce, 5% in transporta- 
tion, 6% in professions. 

The textile industries include silk, 
embroidery and lace making, wool 
and cotton spinning and weaving 
Hosiery and shoe manufacture hold 
places The chemical, 
machine, electro-technical and metal 
industries are highly garded. And, 
of course, you know all about Swiss 
chocolate and Swiss cheese, as well 
as the superb unique 
wood-carvings. 

Many Swiss homes and occasional 
chalets high on alpine slopes are two- 
by-four industrial establishments in 
themselves. The gnarled farmer, his 
wife and children work at some craft 
in their spare moments. A St. Gall 
Gretchen does some embroidery while 
she waits for Hans to call. This in- 
dividual craftsmanship constitutes 


important 


watches and 


in, Switzerland, lies the 
The Swiss National Exhibition, biggest 1939 Swiss event, 
is being held in Zurich until October 29. 

—Phoato L. 


Beringer, courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads, 


stead of five as in winter, the towns- 
folk knew spring was on the way. 
They began celebrating the 
And the people of present-day Zurich 
don’t see why they shouldn't 
right on letting old man Winter know 
each April how glad they are to get 
rid of him. Down Zurich’s tree-lined 
Bahnhofstrasse roll gaily decorated 
floats, with guild members and chil- 
dren in bright colored costumes 
marching toward the lake shore 
Where old “Bogg,” effigy of winter, 
is to be burned at the stake--punctual- 
lv at six to the jubilant sound ot! 
bells. 


occasion, 


keep 


A more solemn custom is the Lands- 
gemeinde, which perpetuates the old 
method of election still existing in a 
few cantons. In the public square olf 
the canton’s capital men of voting 
age meet, elect their cantonal govern- 
ment by a show of hands. Democracy? 
The Swiss think it’s tops. Particu- 
larly since they are notorious gossips. 
They say there are four million 
people in Switzerland, and four mil- 
lion political parties. Which isn't 
far wrong 

Switzerland has plenty of schools 
to educate its four million 
parties: children’s schools in health- 
ful mountain resorts, finishing schools 
along the dreamy water of Lake Gen 
eva, universities in Basle, Berne, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg, Neu- 
chatel and Zurich. So well do the 
Swiss schools do their job that they 
are attended by pupils from all parts 
of the world. Royalty from Siam, 
youthful maharajahs from India, 
little queens from Park Avenue study 
Shakespeare desk to desk. The uni- 
versities, too, have an international 
enrollment. At Zurich's Polytechnic 
Institute engineering courses are of- 
fered which are among the most com- 
prehensive anywhere. And, for a 
reason: 

Switzerland’s 
the gigantic task of 
country’s vast resources of natural 
water power. No country approaches 
Switzerland in completeness of elec- 
trification. It is a fact of which the 
Swiss are justly proud, Titan powel1 
plants pluck electricity from cascad- 
ing mountain rivers, supply electricity 


political 


engineers have had 
harnessing the 


ALPS is embodied in this charming picture, 
Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
—Photo F. 


taken at 


Hutzli, courtesy Swiss Federal Raiiroads. 


to 85% of the railroads, 97% of thi 
population. Great reservoirs, among 
them the recently completed artificial 
Grimsel Lake and the Sihl Lake, as- 
sure a constant power supply the yea 
round. 


Welcome Guests 


Switzerland is one of tne world's 
most visited nations. Within her mid- 
get frontiers the main chain of the 
above rolling foothills. In 
the valley are crystal fertile 
farmlands, vineyards. Climate varies 
from the tonic air of mountain resorts 
to the milk and honey weather ot! 
the Mediterranean-like Tessin. And 
Switzerland knows how to help vis- 
itors enjoy themselves. Whether at 
a luxurious hotel in a cosmopolitan 
resort, or a village Gasthof, the tour- 
ist is treated as a welcome guest 

Summer visitors find sports facilities 


Alps rises 


lakes, 


everywhere. Golf courses, tennis 
courts, swimming pools. Believe it or 
not, the Swiss go to such troublk 


to make you comfortable that Klosters, 
a mountain resort in the Grisons, has 

small steam-heated lake. But then 
most swimming pools in the moun- 
tain resorts are heated. Everybody 
enjoys mountain climbing, whether 
it means conquering a 2-mile-high 
peak, or merely ambling up a winding 
footpath. Winter is the other big va- 
cation “Downhill Only” is 
the motto of skiers in Switzerland 
Mountain railroads, ‘ski funis’ and 
lifts take you up to the top of the 
run, let you spend your time having 
fun falling down. You can’t blame 
skiers for getting a faraway look in 
their eyes when you mention Switzer- 
land. No brakes are needed when you 
skim down the wide Open snow slopes 
above the tree-line. 


season. 


Perhaps you don't know the first 
thing about mountaineering or. ski 
ing. The Swiss take care of that, too 
Mountaineering schools teach you in 
a short time how to 
clamber up sheer rock walls, 
difficult peaks wthout breaking your 
Swiss guides, before they get 
their official badges, have to pass ex- 
haustive And practically every 
winter resort has its own Swiss Ski 
School with licensed instructors teach- 
ing stem-turns, telemarks, 
ete. 


cross glaciers 


ascend 
neck. 


tests. 


“christies,” 


“Fair” Year 


Nineteen thirty-nine is Switzerland’s 
“Fair” year. From May to October 
the Swiss National Exposition will be 
in full swing in Zurich, Switzerland's 
largest city. And in New York, Switz- 
erland has two pavilions at the World’s 
Fair. 

If you can’t take an actual vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, the next best 
thing is a visit to the Swiss World’s 















Thrill toan inland ocean voyage on 
the smooth waters of the Great Lakes 
ce lovely Georgian Bay, busy St. 
Mary’s River, famous Soo locks. 
Interesting hours ashore atthe 
Soo, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Your ship a staunch Canadian 
Pacific steamer ... deck games... 
dancing . . . tasty meals and cool, 
airy staterooms. 


: Frequent sailings every week from 
Port McNicoll and Owen Sound 
ALL-EXPENSE CIRCLE CRUISES 


\ 5 Carefree Days $40 5 Thrilling Days $50 


‘MANITOBA’ via S.S. ‘KEEWATIN’ or 


. s 
via S.S, “ASSINIBOIA‘ 


Reservations and literature from 
any Canadian Pacific agent 












HERE (7 1S! THE SUMMER VACATION 
, THAT THRILLS THOUSANDS EVERY VEAR! 





“MONARCH” or “ QUEEN of BERMUDA” 
Combining the thrilling Furness voyage 
British 
Sports Decks, special Cocktail Hour en 
Night Club . 
ata leading Bermuda hotel with private 
beach! 


ideal vacation! 


smart service, 


tiled pool, 
with a stay 


tertainment, 


“Bermuda with Furness” is the 










of varying 
room with 
y ship and 

leading 


i trips 
including 


BATH ot 
at 


Or simile 
duration. 


PRIVATE 
“ ons 
rnc al except 


Arthur Murray dancers. 


accot on Satlings from New York twice weekly or oftener 


Bermuda : ? Round trip $00 up- : during the peeteter Season. 
day cruise Sailing Aug. 3, 5, 8, 12, 17, 19, 22, 26, 31, e 
ipply to your TRAVEL AGENT or Fur- 





o ness Bermuda Line, 315 St. Sacrament 
“eggs Montreal. 
LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 
RRS EN re 








BERMUDAS NEWEST... 
MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


“Castle Harbour 





Your Be ida - 
f sett Fl le » 
Beemada’s fter : 

Ca Hi ir-Ber uda | n, 
rnc 5 co ae £ hares Perrnads Fen. 
LOW RATES Hy OR $9 pe p (Americaa Plan) in- 

TO FIT YOUR Tr a 
VACATION | * RP per 0852 / FOR GUESTS STAYING 
BUDGET! mY OR — $8 1 \4 DAYS OR LONGER 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN, General Menager 








2 
Fair pavilions You'll learn a_ iot Miss Edith Read of Branksome 
bout the country. You'll know and Hall has left Toronto to spend the 
understand the people better, too summer in Halifax. 
They’re strong rooters for the World Miss Medora Britton and Miss Iso- 
of Tomorrow. But while it approaches bel Lockhart Gordon, of Toronto, have 
the Swiss are doing tty \ sailed for Bergen, vay where 
thank vou, in the world of today they w spend two weeks motoring 
ee Miss Britton will return to London 
England 

TRAVELERS Sir Richard and Lady Lake of Vic- 
Mrs. Erichsen Brown and Miss _toria have left to spend a few months 

Frances Erichsen Brown have left To- n Engl os with their sons 


Mrs. W. L. Bond and her daughte1 
Miss one Bond, of Montreal, are at 
their cottage at St. Andrews-by-the- 


ronto for their summer house at Go- 
Home Bay. Miss Gwethalyn Graham 
is spending July at “Stonybrae,” the 


Halton County log cabin of her par- Sea, where they will be joined later 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Erichsen Brown in the season by Mr. Justice Bond 





A VISION OF ENCHANTING LOVELINESS is Lucerne, 


Switzerland.. Here the modern and mediaeval 
are carefully blended and Mount Pilatus towers as a majestic sentinel in the background. 


—Pboto Franz Schneider, courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads. 
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THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


MONG those present at the Prom- of the 50th B.C. Coast Brigade and the 


enade Symphony Concert in Var- 
sity Arena, Toronto, on Thursday, 
July 20, when Dr. Hans Kindler ap- 
peared as guest-conductor, and Viggo 
Kihl, as guest-artist, were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Dean, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalton Wells, Lady Eaton, 
Miss Kathleen Duff (St. Catharines), 


Miss Kathleen Williamson, Mrs. 
George Dickson, Miss Ethel Gil- 
christ, Mr. F. A. Moure, Mrs. Wil- 
frid Campbell, Mr. S. Gilber, Dr 
Roscoe R. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 


Boris Hambourg, Moriz and Madam 
Hedwig Rosenthal, Sir Ernest and 
Lady MacMillan, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Grant Snell, Mr. Roland Roberts, 
Mrs. Viggo Kihl, Mr. and Mrs. Viggo 
Kihl Jr.. Mr. Harold Kihl, New York, 
Dr. Arthur E. Parks, Mrs. John Mac- 
Kay, Miss Grace Beatty, Mrs. Joseph 
De Pencier, Miss Kay McCullough 
(Hamilton), Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheard. Mrs. Gordon Finch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison Gilmour, Dr. and Mrs 
Heinrich Jalowetz, Professor Hug 
Burghauser, Mrs. W. R. Johnston 
Miss Aileen Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. Rex 


Joseph 


Battle, Mrs W Wood, M Cesar 
Borre, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Ham- 
ourg 

After the oncert Mr ind Mrs 
Boris Hambourg entertained at a 
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Canadian Scottish. 

Among those going from Vancouver 
to Victoria to attend the garden party 
were Mrs. John Hendry, Mrs. Geof- 
frey Macdonell of Sardis, Mrs. Wil- 
son Goode, Mrs. G. F. Strong, Mrs. 
Austin Taylor, Mrs. George Lindsay, 
Comtesse Lambert, Mrs. J. H. King, 


Mrs. J. McLean, Mrs. W. R. Hewitson, 
Miss Geraldine Cambie, Miss Adele 
Seymour, Miss Ruby Seymour. 

Miss Edith Charleson, Mrs. Lyall 
Fraser, Mrs. Marjory Wade, Mrs. 
Wallace Wilson and her aunt, Miss 


Bryant of London; Mrs. T. A. Have- 


meyer, Mrs. Mason Rooke, Miss 
Phyllis Gardiner of Suffolk, Eng., 
Mrs. Norman Whittall, Miss Nancy 


Hanning, Mrs. Egerton Hanning, Mrs. 
Cheshyre Janion, Mrs. G. G. McGeer, 
Miss Sheila Russell, Mrs. Jean and 


Miss Jean Matthews, Mrs. Mason 
Rooke, Miss Gerry Lynch and her 
mother, Mrs. Arthur Lynch; Mrs. 


Conway Cartwright and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son Brighouse 


Countess of Bessborough 


The Countess of 
chairman of the annual Black and 
White which will be held at 
Grosvenor House, London, on Novem- 
er 14, in aid of the London Child 
Guidance Clinic, Lady tosamond 
Gibbs and Lady Waddilove are deputy 
iairmen 


Bessborough is 


ball, 


Bermuda Dinner 


Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Montreal, 


Gordon Reed, of 
entertained at dinner re- 
ntly on the Starlight Terrace of the 
Castle Harbour Hotel, in 
Mrs. Walter J. 


Bermuda, 
Hausmann of New 


York, Miss Marion Crawford of 
rreenwich, Conn., Mr. Pat Purcell 
nd Mr. William Gady, both of Ber- 


Rifles’ Ball 


he date for the annual Rifles’ Ball 
is been set for Friday night, October 
it the Armory of the Victoria 
fles of Canada, Montreal. The ball 
iid the regimental charities and 
Victoria Rifles Chapter, Imperial 


rs of the Empire 


Hungarian Consul Entertains 


One f the delightful social events 
he summer season in Winnipeg 


S tI garden party given by Dr. 
s Szelle, consul of Hungary, Wed- 
esday Juiy 19, at his home, 323 
x ciao aides 
I \ 


eceiving his many guests with Dr 


was his 


S; cousin, Madame E. 
Panczel, who wore, for the occasion, 
1 ‘ em] gown of ivory crepe 
itterned in jewel tones, with deep 


short puff sleeves 





1g skirt From long 
tables centred with lovely bouquets of 
summer bl buffet supper 
é with many of the attrac- 

and fascinating dishes of Dr. 


Szelle’s native land featured. A de- 


ISSOMS, a 





~ music was pro- 
ng supper the re- 
ms of Dr. Szelle’s home 
One of 
ing events of the evening 


i si Ving of ¢ 


ngeda tor dancing 


olored moving pic- 


ires of the visit of Their Majesties, 
ing George VI and Queen Eliza- 
th, which was given in the garden 


To the Highland Games 

The Duchess of Sutherland will 
accompany her husband to the High- 
land games of the St 
lonian 


held in 


Andrew's Cale- 
Vancouver, to be 


Hastings Park on August 


Society of 


MISS ELZA JENNINGS, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Jennings of Hamilton. 
Miss Jennings wears the gown in which she was presented at the last drawing 


room in Ottawa by her grandmother, Mrs. H. W 


Laird, wife of Senator Laird 


of Regina. 


SATUR OAT 


ee oe 


HER EXCELLENCY 
ment House, Ottawa. 


according to a recent report. The 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
have been frequent visitors to Van- 
couver Island, and were there on 
their yacht last February. The 
Duchess has associations with Can- 
ada before her marriage. As Lady 
Eileen Butler, elder daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Lanesborough, she 
lived for some time at Ottawa when 
her father was military secretary to 
Earl Grey as 
Canada. 


Governor-General of 


Government House 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick, and Miss Mar- 
garet MacLaren entertained at lunch- 
eon when their guests were repre- 
sentatives of the Girl Guides and the 
Girl Scouts of America who are tak- 
ing part in the National Girl Guide 
Camp on the grounds of Rothesay 
Collegiate School in Rothesay, N.B. 


American Squadron 


The Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec and Mrs. E. L. Patenaude, 
attended by Lieut.-Colonel D. B. 
Papineau, were present when the 
Canadian Club and the Women’s Can- 
adian Club entertained at luncheon 
on July 18 at the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, for Rear Admiral A. W. 
Johnson, of the American Squadron, 
and Mrs. Johnson Mr. 
Chasse presided and 


Edmond 
introduced the 
speaker, Rear Admiral Johnson, who 
was later thanked by Mrs. Louis Ber- 
ger 

Among the invited guests were the 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Prime Min- 
ister of the Province; Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Albert Sevigny, the members 
of the Provincial Cabinet and their 
wives, Mrs. Hubert Prevost, of Mont- 
real; Captain and Mrs. A. F. Far- 
juhar, Judge and Mrs. G. F. Gibsone, 
Judge and Mrs. Noel Belleau, Judge 


Wilfrid Laliberte, Captain W. H. 
Pashley, Officer Commanding the 

S.S. Arkansas, and Mrs. Pashley, 
Captain R. M. M. Emmett, Officer 


Commanding the U.S.S. Texas, and 
Mrs. Emmett, His Worship the Mayor 
f Quebec and Mrs. Lucien Borne, 
Brigadier, and Mrs. E. J. Renaud, the 
American Consul, and Mrs. John Ran- 
lolph, Commander, and Mrs. P. M. 
Ray, Reverend J. W. Moore, Chap- 
lain, and Mrs. Moore, Lt.-Commander 
and Mrs. D. L. Nutter, Major P. W. 
Galley, the American Vice-Consul, 
Mr. T. E. Burke, Lt.-Commander and 
Mrs. M. W. Baird, Lt.-Commander 
anc Mrs G. <A. Hollowell,  Lt.- 
Conniander and Mrs. H. T. Wray and 
Lt.-Commander and Mrs. S. P. Vail. 

Later in the day Mrs. E. L. Paten- 
aude was present at the tea which 
Mrs. F. W. Clarke gave at her resi- 
dence “Thornhill,” Saint Louis road, 
for Mrs. A. W. Johnson and the wives 
of the officers of the American 
Squadron Mrs. Walter Clarke and 
Mrs. William Clarke presided at the 
tea table, which was centred 
garden flowers. 


with 


TRAVELERS 


Miss Yvonne Bernier, of Edmonton, 
Alta., is a visitor in Winnipeg where 
she is spending some weeks the guest 
of the consul of Italy, Mr. Pietro Cal- 
bertaldo and Mrs. Calbertaldo, and 
of her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francois Deniset. 

Mrs. J. Vernon Taverner, of Oxford, 
England, is the guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Tucker of Winni- 
peg, at their summer house at Minaki 

Mrs. Malcolm Strong and her little 
daughter, Marilyn, of Edmonton, 
Alta., are the guesis in Winnipeg of 
Mrs. Strong’s aunt, Mrs. H. McKay, 
for severa) weeks. 

Mrs. W. H. Malkin has left Van- 
couver for Cowans Point, where she 
will spend the summer. 

Miss Sheila Price and Miss Fernande 
Landry, of Quebec, have sailed on the 
Aurania for England, where they will 
be guests of Captain and Mrs. Duncan 
Douglas, at Farnham, Surrey 





THE LADY TWEEDSMUIR photographed at Govern- 
On the wall in the background is a painting of Queen 
Victoria. 


NIGHT 


ee a ee eae 


Sel 


—Photograph by Karsh, Ottawa. | 
Lady Eaton and her daughters, Miss } 
Florence and Miss Evlyn Eaton, have 
left Toronto to spend several months 
at their summer house, ‘‘Kawandag,” 
at Rousseau, Muskoka. 

Mrs. E. Stuart McDougall and Miss 
Margot McDougall, of Montreal, have 
sailed in the Aurania to spend the 


THE LAGED-IN 4 
VICTORIAN WAISTLINE 


Shades of our great-grandmothers with their 
pinched-in waists, high bosoms and rounded hips! The 
new Fall silhouette . . . bustles and Polonaise skirts ... 


demand foundation garments that appear to whittle 


summer in England. They were 
presented at Their Majesties’ Court 


on July 12. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario and Mrs. Albert Matthews 
are at their summer house, 
“Clovelly,” Windermere, Muskoka, 
for the remainder of the season, They 
will return to Toronto at the end of 
August. 

Mr. Justice I. S. Crocket and Mrs. 
Crocket, of Ottawa, have - sailed 
for England, where they will meet 
their daughter, Miss Muriel Crocket. 
Miss Crocket has been in Persia for 


inches off your waist and gently curve your hips. 


some time visiting Miss Maria This Autumn 1939 “all-in-one” of satin Lastex has 
Petrucci. 7 : 2 

Mrs. David Fisher-Rowe and her a flat adjustable lacing in the front that comfortably 
little daughter have arrived from : : 5 
England to spend the summer in slims your waist. The shoulder straps may be adjusted 
Ottawa with the former’s parents, 


Mr. and Mrs. Russel 
Blackburn Lake. 

Mrs. P. Ashley Cooper of London, 
England, was the guest in To- 
ronto of Hon. Dr. Herbert A. Bruce 
and Mrs. Bruce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mackay, who 
returned recently to Montreal from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast, have left 
by motor for their residence at 
Rothesay, N.B., where Mrs. Mackay 
and the Misses Mackay will spend the 
summer. They are accompanied by 
their daughter, Miss Anna Reay Mac- 
kay, and Miss Peggy Gairdner, of 
Oakville, Ont., who have been stud- 
ents at Havergal College, Toronto. 


Blackburn, at to conform to any dress neckline. $15 


AIR-COOLED SECOND FLOOR 


THE FILM PARADE 
Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as 
one of the wittiest of film reviewers. Her comment on the current 


cinema is an outstanding feature of every SATURDAY NIGHT. 
The Publishers 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Illustrated Weekly 
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HONOURED BY 


It is with pride that we acknowledge Ginger Ale, Canada Dry Sparkling 


the great honour conferred upon us... Water, Ginger Beer and other famous 


that ot proy iding, throughout their Canada Dry beverages, for use on the 


entire visit to Canada and the United Royal train. 


States, all table water* used by Their This great privilege and extreme 
Majesties, King George VI and Queen 


Elizabeth and the Royal Party. 


honour we shall always hold high. We 


are naturally delighted to have been of 


It is with pride, too, that we ac- such service to Their Majesties, King 


know ledge the selection of Canada Dry George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


*This same pure, ultra-violet ray treated water is used in all Canada Dry 


products and the beverages rele rred to are sold regularly throughout the ountry 


ANADA Dry GINGER Ag, Lrop. 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


By APPOINTMENT Lorn Twerpsmurr 
To His Exce.cency 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 








July 29, 1939 
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The 


Hishop Strachan 


cole Escablished 
fm ehogL 
ears 


A Church of England Residential and 
Day School for Girls 
Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation—Household Science, Art 
Music, Physical Education with indoot 

and outdoor sports. 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 
For Calendar apply to Bursar. 


New Boarders - Tues., Sept.12. Scheel Opens - Thurs., Sept. 14. 
PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 

A Residential School for Boys 

EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 

Pickering College offers the kind of 

education that inculcates in your boy an 
understanding that goes beyond mere 
academic learning. It is our endeavour to 
equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation and 
Business Courses, school life at Pickerin 
promotes the physical, social and spiritual 
development of its students by offering a 
wide range of interests and supplementary 
activities—lectures and discussion groups on 
current problems, civic and economic— 
specialized library service—hobby clubs— 
vocational guidance—musical, artistic and 
dramatic interests. Seasonalathleticactivities 
throughout the year. 





For full information, write the Headmaster 


Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 14th 
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Pamper Mortats 
ON VACATION AT 





Excellent golf, riding, 
swimming... indoors anu 
outdoors filled with enter 
tainment for everybody 

that’s P.M. for your sum- 
mer vacation. Delighttully 
, cool, friendly and inform 
al. Farm-tresh tood. Bring the family to 
the top ot the Poconos for the summer 
Toronto Office: Suite 803, Federal Bldg., 
85 Richmond St. W.—Telephone AD. 4801 
HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 
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Canadian Representative 
u. G. GIRVAN, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 


Oriental 
Cream 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 


of youth. 6 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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STOPS SEA SICKNESS 


4} Dry Skin 


AMAZING RESULTS OVERNIGHT 


Even the most stubborn conditions of dry, 
rough skin quickly respond to the emollient 
softening qualities of Campana’s ITALIA 
BALM. Dried out skin cells lack moisture. 
ITALIAN BALM supplies this beautifying 
moisture. Softens and whitens skin. Never 
sticky. 35c, 60c, $1.00 at toiletry counters. 








Is This the Reason 
You Are Constipated? 


If you're wondering why your 
bowels don’t work right .. . stop 


and think about what you eat. 
Bread, meat, eggs and potatoes. 
All good nourishing foods ,. . 
but lacking in ‘‘bulk’’ after the 
digestive process. 
“bulk!"’ 


And you need 
Food that gives the 
bowels something to work on... 
to help them move. 


If it’s this lack of “bulk” 
that’s causing your constipation, 
Kellogg's All-Bran is just what 
you need. After digestion a soft 
mass remains which helps your 
bowels move. In addition, All- 
Bran gives you Nature's in- 
testinal tonic, vitamin Bi. Eat 
this tasteful ready-to-eat cereal 
every day, drink plenty of water, 
and enjoy happier days, All- 
Bran is made by Kellogg in Lon- 
don, Can. Sold by every grocer. 





NOT A QUACK REMEDY 
NOR A DRUG 


this 
bookseller's, 
may be purchased through Saturday 


| an 

~ 
i} Night's Book Service. Address ‘‘Sat 
| 

| 


books mentioned issue, 


uf not 


in 


available at your 


urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 
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Beauty and 


BY ISABEL 





ile 


“EW girls or women who display 

their feet as nature made them 
at the beaches of our smartest re- 
sorts are unaware of the part played 
by the pedicure in adding to their 
attractiveness. Another important pre- 
paration for attractively nude and 
tanned legs is careful de-fuzzing. That 
is why we think it high time you 
knew something about the new depil- 
atory, Imra, which won’t drive those 
near and dear to you away from 
home when you use it. 

Imra is a fluffy, snow-white cream 
of the same consistency as vanishing 


cream, and easy to apply with its 
little wooden spatula. It is spread 
about an eighth of an inch thick 


over the surface and left on for the 
length of time prescribed in the di- 
rections. When time is up rinse with 
water and there you are—skin sur- 
face as smooth as an infant’s. 

The stuff comes in a sleek white 
tube from which it squeezes out like 
tooth paste on its spatula. It is odor- 
less and painless and when we say 
odorless, we refer to the absence of 
chemical odor. A delicate scent of 
Chevalier Garde perfume is present 
merely to give the undertaking an 
atmosphere of perfumed grandeur. 
The tube makes it convenient to use 
while travelling—and it is likely to be- 
come a permanent member of the 
year-round beauty routine. 


For a Glow 


Dry rouge is grand stuff for mak- 


‘ ing repairs on the maquillage, but we 


are an out-and-out lobbyist for cream 
when the complexion goes on first 
thing in the morning, or at anytime 
during the day after the skin has 
been freshly cleansed. For one thing 
it is more lasting and can be blended 
in so that it looks as if dear old Mother 
Nature herself had had a hand in 
the performance. And it is not as 
difficult to use, Little Sorrow, as you 
think. In the first place always use 
it over a foundation. Then dip the 
forefinger into the jar. Now rub gent- 
ly the forefinger of the other hand 
against it so that the amount is equally 
divided between the two fingers. In 
this way it will be found much simpler 
to blend the rouge into the skin to 
give a natural effect. Smooth it in 
from the centre, working outwards 
so that the color fades away naturally 
into the skin. 

Speaking of rouge, now as good 
time as any other to menticn Houbi- 
gant’s greasefess ruuge cream which 
should be in most of the shops by now. 
They are especially proud of the 
ease with which it can be blended 
with the skin, and that it is as easy 
to spread as an ordinary face cream 
because it adapts itself by a light 
touch of the finger to the most delicate 


shading and imperceptible touching 
up. 
Summer Parties 

The most striking note at recent 
cocktail parties in Paris, speaking 


sartorially, is the suit, says one who 
was “among those present.” It 
made in every conceivable material. 
There are thin wool suits, alpacas, 
stiff silks such as surah and moire, 
soft silks printed or plain, even dotted 
swisses and the eyelet-embroidered 
cottons. This last type of material 
had, as a matter of news, no less an 
advocate than Madame Jacques Heim 
who presided over the country fair 
party which she and her husband gave 
at their villa in Neuilly. 

The short bolero and flared circular 
skirt fitted through the hips were 


is 


of white broderie anglaise with eye- 
Under the bolero, a 


lets in thin black. 


D 6 WOMEN 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


the Beach 


MORGAN 


white organdy blouse with turned- 
down starched white collar was worn. 
Matching the black rim of the eye- 
lets were plain black suede pumps. 
In line with the decided revival of 
long earrings, Madame Heim wore 
long ones of pearls and gold. 

At the Prix de Diane, the race meet 
at Chantilly, Madame Revel always 
charmingly dressed for the races, had 
on a white crepe frock with scalloped 
hem and a little pale blue felt toque 


trimmed with forget-me-nots. The 
Comtesse René de Chambrun’s dress 
was white mat crepe with a huge 
Breton of sapphire-blue straw. Ma- 


dame Arpels topped her short-sleeved 
white dress with a large flat hat 
of shiny black straw wreathed with a 
long feather. 

One of the prettiest of the prints 
was worn by Madame Martinez de 
Hoz whose horse won the big race. 
It was a crepe de chine, simply cut 
with short sleeves and its colors, pale 
yellow and water-green were coolly 
emphasized by a hat, bag, plain pull- 
on gloves, pumps and parasol all in a 
burned-wheat shade. The hat was a 
wide round flat shape trimmed with 
ears of wheat sticking out front and 
back in the yellow and water-green. 


Gone Away 


Just as it is rumored in Paris that 
Chanel, Schiaparelli and other cou- 
turiers will show clear reds with a 
slight yellow cast, there comes on the 
scene a lipstick that blends with the 
first “real” reds we’ve had in many 
seasons. The new _ shade called 
“Sporting Pink,” because it was _ in- 
spired by the brilliance of the hunt- 
ing coat which tradition has called 
“pink” for centuries. Actually, it is 
a vivid red with a slight yellow under- 


is 


MRS. JOHN STONEHOUSE 
BEATTY, née Emilie Margaret Arm- 
strong, whose marriage was an event 
of this summer. Mrs. Beatty is the 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Armstrong of Toronto. 
—Photograph by Ashley & Crippen 


tone—as exciting as the flash of red 
that whips through the brush during 
the course of the fox hunt. The color 
is repeated in polish for the nails. 


Magnets on Your Hat 


At the recent fall showing of hats 
by a well-known milliner in New 
York, a few of the little tricks she 
used were very appealing. One of these 
was the magnet motif inspired by 
Coty’s perfume “L’Aimant.” Tiny gold 
magnets glitter all around the crown 
of a black felt hat with a high postil- 
lion shape crown. Then there is the 
new way of wearing face veils. The de- 
signer calls it the “fencer’s mask” 
because the veil is draped right under 
the chin and gathered quite full over 
the face. A very practical idea is the 
little magnet combs fastened to loops 


at each side of the hat. They seem 
to hold as well as our time-worn 
elastics and certainly have a new 
charm. 





Concerning Food 








Wine Is a Mocker 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


AM SURE I could still look my 
mother in the eye and declare truth- 
that I have never been drunk, 
it "the weird necessity ~ver arose. 
The redundance oi the statement alone 
would astonish mother, not to say 
shock her. Whether the fact is due to 
her stern upbringing or to a strong 
head inherited from father I suppose 
I shall never know. I should like 
to think it due to my own common 
sense, but of course that is nonsense. 
No one has as much common sense as 
that. You have to allow something 
to luck. 

The family story that once several 
years ago after a particularly smart 
dinner party I refused to be driven 
home without all the floral decora- 
tions I here brand as a canard. As I 
remember _ that party, perfectly 
clearly, it was in July, or perhaps it 
was June, and the flowers as well 
as the wines were many, varied, and 
rare. I assume we also had some 
food. The truth of the story is that 
our hostess was very fond of me. 
I had never known until that night 
just how fond. In parting with me 
she took three, or even four large 
bunches of flowers out of their jars 
and thrust them against my bosom. “I 
want you to have these, and these, and 
these,” she said sombrely. “Take them 


all, I haven’t the slightest use for 
them tonight.” It seemed reasonable 
enough at the time. Who gives a 


COOL AS A PINEAPPLE ICE CREAM SODA is this impeccably tailored little 


shirt-waist frock for warm summer days. 


“Circus Dot” print of black-on-white silk. 


the mannequin plastic studs 


It is designed by Grace Ashley in a 
The pleated skirt is “news”, as are 
and the shiny patent belt 


hoot about large bouquets, however 
well arranged, at one o’clock in the 
morning? I simply took them to please 
her. I hadn’t much use for them my- 
self. That’s how stories get dis- 
torted in your own family, though. 

I have tried to learn a little bit 
about wines in my time, but frankly, 
I think there are plenty of good sum- 
mer drinks that owe nothing to al- 
cohol. There is a lot of nonsense 
talked about their being and 
the list of them is as long as your 
thirst this weather. Many of them 
are best mixed in and served from an 
ordinary cocktail shaker; others are 
served in a capacious glass pitcher 
or from a big punch bowl. Do not, 
above all things, be arch about them 
because they are non-alcoholic. Lots 
of people have perfectly good reasons 


sissy, 


for keeping off alcohol besides the 
fear of a drunkard’s grave. It gives 
some people a pain. 

Let’s start with the “Ades.” Rasp- 
berry season being here, we begin 
with 
Raspberry Lemonade 

1 quart of water 
2 lemons 
1 pint of raspberries 
‘zs Cup sugar 
Choose half-a-cupful of the finest 


raspberries and put them aside; then 
crush the remaining berries and press 
them through a fine sieve. Squeeze 
the lemons, add to the berry juice, 
add chopped ice, sugar, and water, and 
shake well. Serve from a glass pitcher 


with the whole berries floating on 
top. 

For a bit of nourishment that is 
easy to take after the mild exercise 


your doctor prescribes, I’m sure, this 
weather, try this 


Egg Lemonade 


% cup finely chopped ice 

l egg 

3 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar 
4% cup of water 

juice of 1 lemon 

soda water 


Use a cocktail shaker. Place all the 
ingredients in it together except the 
sparkling water. Shake it well, pour 
into a tall glass and fill it up with the 
soda 

I have already said all I have to say 
in this paper about buttermilk and 
incorporated my bitter personal exper- 
iences therewith in my own cook 
book which any of you can buy, and 
I'm sure I hope a few will. Butter- 
milk lemonade said to worth 
kinder words. 


is be 


Buttermilk Lemonade 


1 pint buttermilk 
1 lemon 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Dissolve the sugar in the lemon 
juice, put it in the shaker with the 
buttermilk and half a dozen whole 
cubes. Shake like fury, and pout 
once before the can melt 
If I hadn't had such a bad time with 
my last glass of plain buttermilk 
Fruit punches can be made with 


almost any fruit you have in the 


ice 


it at ice 
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PLACES AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL A 


STAFF OF EXPERT 
INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 











LIMITED 
Established 1885 


MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 
KI. 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PADDED MOTOR VANS 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS 


RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 





are. The 
follows a 


often 
however, 


and 
kind, 
recipe and includes soda water, or bet- 


refrigerator, 
drinkable 


ter still ginger ale added at the last 
moment. This, served in a punch 
bowl, will give quite a gang satis- 
faction on a hot day 

Fruit Punch 


2 cups fresh, strong, hot tea 
1 cup orange juice 
1 cup lemon juice 
cup grenadine 
‘’ cup sugar 
1 quart Canada Dry ginger ale 


slices of orange and lemon 


Pour the tea the sugar and 
add the fruit juices. The amount of 
sugar must suit your own taste; keep 
tasting the thing, do. Grenadine is 
sweet, remember A block of 
in the centre of the punch bow! looks 
well Arrange for it early in the 
day by removing the cube rack from 
the tray of the refrigerator and filling 
it with water, to which you may quite 
reasonably add grenadine 
make it pink if you choose 
of fruit are purely for 


over 


ice 


some to 
The slices 


antagonizing 


WITH SPECIAL 













the person who Nas to iadle the drink 
into glasses 1 Ss \ us 
fulfill its miss r V ) 
ing on top ol a giassful a \ n 
ing against the lest’s nos preve 
his drinking his drink fast. Noo 
should bolt a very ld 1k, aS you 
know, especially when he is very yt 


t 
ind wants to 
Robert, formerly of the Roy: 





le Club and then of the 





n London, doesn’t cons 
leath him to mix a -a 
lrink o ecasio This is s 
fo i yng drink 1 hota 
From tt name, he robably filche 
the jea from a Mountie ill most 
ibstemious men, I be 


Rocky Mountain Cooler 
Fill the sh 


aker half full of brok 


and add: The whole of a fres} gg 
Sugar syrup to tas t 
lemon 

Shake We an stra i 
tumbler! fill uy the Jalan 
cold cider, and grate a little nutmeg 
on top 

With which I leave you, to pour my 
self a cup of cambric tea 





FLOW 


ERS AND CHERUBS for a centre-piece 


the cloth is pink organdy with 


white woven design, and the flower bow! of pink pouery holds an arrangement 
of ixia, ranunculus, gerbera, anemone, carnations, tulips, sweet peas and pansies 
Colors shade from pale pink at the top to the deep purple of the pansies ac the 


ba se 


The four delightful cherubs at the corners, holding tall pink tapers, are 


white with pink hair and features 


Photograph courtesy 


The Seven Seas Shop, The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
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Charm Your Hostess 
With EATON Gifts 


WHEN YOU GO A-VISITING! 


THE HOSTESS SHOP 


Yields up a myriad dainties that will call up excited 
“Oh's”” when taken to the Summer home! A few of the 
delectables suggested by Elizabeth Yorke—‘‘Cheese Box”’ 
—-with assorted Imported Varieties of cheese plus English 
Biscuits at various prices. Polish Ham. . . 2 Ibs. 1.59, 


3, Ib. tin 69c, 26 oz. bottle of Robinson's Lime and 


Lady With Ash Tray 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 





- "4 ee 
- ET 


(THOUGH there were empty seats in “You can have it for visitors.” 

the street car, Mrs. Crandal de- “Oh there are lots of ash trays 
cided to sit beside the neat, rather around at home. For my son, Philip.” 
tired looking young woman in blue. She swallowed and gave the ash tray 
The young woman seemed quiet and a little shake. “Most of them were 
















































































































” $ - oy Ni 3 * i Binal 3 ? 
reserved and Mrs. Crandal deter- better than mine. ee ee tae 63c, ; ag tin of Peek Frean 
: ’ ” ng 5 ae pee . . 
mined not to speak to her. She chose “It’s very nice. a ee 
ry ’ ostess 0 —_= a0 
nice pleasant people to sit beside in “Not really I’m not very good 





street cars merely by accident and with my hands. Even the teacher 
not because she meant to speak to in my weaving class is getting dis- 


HER SWEET TOOTH 


Will be catered to delightfully with EATON’S Famous 
COTTAGE SWEETS—three lines of which we mention 


them. couraged. She doesn’t see how I get 
She smoothed her black coat and it thin in one place and thick in an- 



































folded both hands over her fat black other I don’t see how I do either et ov OLATE oe 4 heer? ae 
"7 plea ’ morsels with ruffle centres and chocolate eac coat- 
hand bag. The class had been pleas- I'm learning to make gloves, too, but ing. PINEAPPLE CORDIAL — chocolate drops with 
ant this evening, partly because the the thumb got turned right around.” CHESS IN RUSSIA At an exhibition of Soviet Folk Art and Handicrafts in square of pineapple in centre. oe JELI ay 
. “he oy 4 7 ae é 9 . : A yw ate ll ntre. 1 Ib. 60c, 2 Ss. 
thin woman had been absent The You must be very fond of hand- London this curious set of chessmen was displayed, made by a Russian peasant. Page chocolate with jelly centre 0 
thin woman always insisted that work.” It has the local chairman of the Communist party and his wife as King and Main Floor, Centre 
somebody had cracked her vase ol Queen, igloos for castles and hunters armed with rifles in place of bishops. i 
stolen her apron At that she was MRS CRANDAL held two black kid mention is made of the pawns, which we presume, from the photograph, to be ee 
‘ : ; ‘ 1 . , i } Russian’ peasants. 
better than the little woman — fingers over the edge of the ash : I GIFT “MAGIC” 
‘ bou erandchildren Jo, tre nd looked considering] t tl 
talked about her granachildre! ray and looke consideringly a : > 
' “ "y ; > hac From over The Seven Seas A galaxy of “lovelies 
that was in the hand-weaving class fl ceep on the go every single minute He'll use it wa hen he comes back original and decorative—at not too great prices! Bright 
How fast the car went It was onl) ll right But I “You could move if vou don't like Please keep it wax fruit for cottage tables . . . 35¢ for small pieces, 1.75 
; : ry) , a ‘ ’ ’] Ee go — 2 > Swedish Boxes to hang on the wall and hold 
‘ lo afte e surely more people so much of it \ re ou e Nc he won't He'll be gone a for grapes. , 
a little after ten, p ere ; oe t wher s _ a ; : : ” matches, string, what-not . . . 3.50, Gay Straw Luncheon 
ought to be out on a nice night I might take a Mrs. Crandal nodded vaguely long time ; Sets. . . Runner and 8 place mats. . . 3.50. 
this But the car fairly flew as or Nit enth might when the lease is out Mrs. Crandal put her hand to he! 
ates ; [ might is h = 7 : : ‘ ‘70 : “ The Seven Seas Gift Shop—Second Floor, Yonge St. 
always did when it was taking Nhe! Century Poetry or maybe Current Mavbe I will.” juivering throat She wanted ter- p 
home On the ontrary t barely Events Then I take tl neert ribly to tell this woman that Philip 
cme Gh . om yr down- 7 (EIR ewall Invivu h ‘ | y 1 vf Y I and that 
moved when she as ming a n series WHI swallowed drvly, her eves large had been dead five months an i 
town. flushed from hurrying a the “When vou're vav so much vour s mid. dave with excitement TI t was no use to move because any BOOK HER FAVOUR 
ae th ar ctor She Wavs tance . ‘ saa 1 ' } anv place would be 1 ‘lw and si- With the latest literary treasure from EATON'S BOOK 
\ t 1é q oF SO must ¢ meso ¢ rY } ) ellow hc < | } ¢ f 1\ ¢ \ 1 ne mely an 1 s 
val I 1 i i on mu ! m green and vellow bow hook in het flat ar plac ul ( } s SRPARTMENT ti imake hee Summer pending a 
n I l nr - ug Mrs. Crandal started nd er soft gloved hands ent for her now. But she mustn't say pleasure. We suggest—*Wine Of Good Hope’ by ‘ 
ll looking for her purse and gloves ‘3 sas ‘ aes Pane a 7 : . . sg 2 : it. there was no use in distressing a David Rame ‘ ; “They Wanted To Live’ by 
ment looking I : > Cle Nis ice el gray-white I can’t take this home she cried » ther oo . ne . looked Cecil Roberts . . . 2.50; “The Priory’’ by Dorothy 
1 little gray irl coming dowt I ».”’ she muttered lickly Or softly “I really don’t need it J strange! lhe young woman looket Whipple . . . 2.25; “This Nettle Danger’ by Philip 
, nu [tly l uly don n l PE »Y f 
i Ny nde } { : if’? upset enough already. Mrs. Crandal Gibbs . . 2.50; “Sir Adam Disappeared” by E. 
ne =.= ‘ . roesn n smoke mysetl F ' ae B th. and said Phillips Oppenheim veene 
1 .Y +h ty; C Y ft? Y 171 ¢ ‘ otf } “1, 1 1 a i ( ! shakl 4 é salt 
eashed down < ha trae ir went down a slone She put the ash tray into the hands stiffened her BSUS ta Oer uae Main Floor James St. 
her scram} th 1 sna fast that the wind s rattled the strange voung woman na quick, thin little voice that might 
along. v e she pushed t f Oh dear. we're neat there I Mave val take it. Throw it-away sound to a stranger as though she 
with her feet to hur t \I ther ive to get out in a minute Het f\ ave d it.” ere laughing FRUITY 
g f you don't ne FUN 
she was sure t e 1 first perso! e puckered I don't int to get Oh. I can’t.” The voung woman “Philip makes such fun of my stuff. U 
to rea er iss the The flat’s s liet oked astonished and rather fright- If he saw this he would just howl. I A big basket that will be a big treat among Northern 
ced ! | re 1g ee Pines Gorgeous fruits of the season in bright 
t quiet at me \ \ in ened Yo keep it Your son can i enough to laugh at. cellophane. If the basket is a bit large for your car 
B S str ak 6 \ tt ’ se it.” aved her hand, got up and —we suggest the same fruit be packed in one of the 
> : Ls Hostess Shop's dé z ackage 0 00 
se s sg gt I I don’t want t est | 1 “No, he can't He’s away.” groped quickly down the aisle ostess Shop's dainty gift packages. 1.00 to 10. 


Hostess Shop—Fifth Floor 
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t 
resh baked bread was there and came confused with the singing of 
3 es F mother was there, and her big the milkmaids on the Milky Way. 
id g t a. pee oe ; rother took her frozen mittens off The milkmaids, coming from milking 
s ol nu I Sake & ; % ; as ind put away her sled for her, and the cows that jumped over the moon, 

y strange- >) PLS) Sk aes coo inother big brother took off her spattered milk from their brimming fl 
, my vat and hood and she was on brother’s' pails and shyly smiled at the knights 


: ! 1 Atal S tu na Veen ae ip in front of the stove and mother’ in beautiful satins who doffed their 


r boots and stockings and plumed hats to them. There were 
0k the cold little feet in her warm little girls, in wide white hats with 





' 
S rot in behind : . : 
S ; soft hands. And was that a down- blue bows strangely like the little 
— nd-the-rainbarrel feeling? girl’s own hat and boots that creaked 
; 14 


beautifully new, longing to be grown- 
‘+r when she had up and have knights doff their hats to 





‘ i been allowed to stay up a little them. 
2 ind she played till she was Father’s hand moved again on her 
> ' i. then lav on the bench outside hair and she was glad she was here 
: a eee the door and put her head on Father’s and not up on the Milky Way where 


ye Was in danger of falling off and 


is 1 1 ana s hs 
Pia ie t was a little chilly and someone It’s KEPT 
i 1 SnUL ind I ° 


overed her up and—. That was a 


1? 4 bgt os = a et FATAL FACILITY down-behind-the-rainbarrel feeling. 
d . : ind—snug I ' s a down- She nase and -soded of combasition {ND then a long time after, a long, TOILETS 








yng time, when many things had 
facility.’—Sir Charles ( D. Robo happened, the grown little girl came 
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quickest i 
Casiest 
1 r her 3 . ee Z 4 Way to 
; 1 Ar we oo ; a place where the way was hard LOOKING NEW new te bon mneet bowls aioe as 
« no 0 IR ¢ irles (3. WD +1 : : v i 4 
ey Ss ¥ ind there was sickness and privations Pleasant can Sani-Fiush. No un 
Y sé . I saVS, S Ss i > 
; : , ind sorrows and worries and humil- meoing or Scouring 
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